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BLEMENTARy  TEACHERS! 
That's  Not  the  Wolf  at  the  door 
It's  OPPORTUNITY 

knocking! 


Good-paying  school  systems  are  crying  for  the 
services  of  good  teachers. 

Many  will  pay  you  at  least  $500  more 
than  you  are  now  getting. 

Many  have  salary  schedules  with  maximums  of  $1000 
above  what  you  now  expect. 

150  school  systems  are  asking  us  for  teachers 
for  next  September. 


.  .  .  When  teachers  want  better  positions  . 
f:;;v  .  .  .  When  school  boards  want  better  teachers 

:  7  hvy  tianirttlly  turn  to  llu- 

STRAHAH 
TEA  CHER 
r  AGENCy 

STACY-TRENT  HOTEL,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
X*:':’:  Trenton  3-3337 


The  Strahan  Teacher  Agency  special¬ 
izes  in  New  Jersey  appointments.  It 
covers  the  state.  To  every  teacher,  and 
to  every  school  hoard,  it  offers  personal 
attention  —  sympathetic  understanding 
—  intelligent  guidance  —  fair  dealing. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan,  president,  was 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
18  years  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  for 
6  years.  Miss  Grace  A.  Dunn,  office 
manager,  is  a  former  principal  of  the 
largest  junior  high  school  in  the  State. 
They  know  teachers  and  teacher 
problems. 

Ask  for  Registration  Forms 


We  urgently  need  applicants  for  positions  in  Elementary 
Grades,  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts,  Physical 
Education  for  Girls,  and  School  Librarians. 


250,000-Mile  “Subway”  System 


You  may  never  have  seen  an  electric 
railway  in  a  coal  mine— yet  if  they  all 
stopped  running,  you’d  soon  be  aware 
of  them!  They  haul  75%  of  U.  S.  coal, 
over  some  250,000  miles  of  under¬ 
ground  track.  Powerful  electric  loco¬ 
motives  pull  trains  of  up  to  fifty  cars, 
loaded  with  250  tons  of  coal  or  more. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  days  when  mules 
hauled  out  a  cartload  at  a  time! 


Stores  that  deal  in  good  will.  This  is  a  modem  "Post-graduate  seminar"  on  safety.  Experi- 

“company-owned”  store  in  a  coal  mining  community.  enced  coal  miners  “go  to  school”  too— to  check  on 

Exactly  like  good  stores  everywhere,  it  meets  com-  the  latest  safety  conditions  in  the  mine  in  which  they 

petition  by  selling  excellent  merchandise  at  low  work.  Here  the  “professor”  is  their  foreman  and  the 

prices.  Such  stores  illustrate  the  progress  being  made  “classroom”  is  the  coal  mine  itself.  American  coal 

in  bettering  the  living  conditions  of  coal  miners.  mines  are  safer  now  than  ever  before. 


It's  fun  finding  out  atiout  coall  Many  new  things 
have  been  happening  to  coal  recently.  To  bring  you 
and  your. classes  up-to-date  information  about  our 
greatest  natural  resource,  we’ve  just  published  a  gay 
quiz  booklet.  Old  King  Coed  Cedis  a  New  Tune!  For 
your  free  copies,  simply  mail  in  the  coupon. 

aiTUMINOUS  A  COM! 

tITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Depabtment  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Situminous  Coal  Institut*,  Edwe.  D«pt.  R 
Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 


Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune  I 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City _ ^ _ 


-Zone _ State- 


Name  of  School- 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  •  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


APRIL,  1948 


Pago  251 


Winston  Building,  1006-1024  Arch  Si. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  16  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
.  LOS  ANGELES  IS  TORONTO 


The  Language  Arts  Series 

Betts  Basic  Readers 


EMMETT  A.  BETTS 
Professor  of  Psyeholoty 
Director  of  the  Readint  Clinic 
Temple  University,  PhUaielpkU 


CAROLYN  M.  WELCH 
Formerly  Acting  Snpervisor 
The  Reading  Clinic,  Dept, 
of  Education,  Baltimore 


APRIL  is  the  school  month  when  text- 
l)ook  selection  committees  really  begin 
to  function.  Let  your  Winston  local 
representative  help  you. 


The  language-arts  approach 
gives  the  child  a  sound  basis 
for  understanding  and  using 
language  —  its  organization, 
structure,  and  meaning. 


VETERANS  account  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  school  or  college  enrollment  in  the 
20-29  age  group. 


FORMAT  of  Easy  Grow'th  in  Reading 
follows  the  principles  formulated  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Associate  Director  Winifred 
Hathaway  elucidates  in  her  important 
new  book.  Easy  on  the  Eyes. 


HOW  serious  is  the  Crisis  in  Educa¬ 
tion?  Vital  to  the  point  where  business 
and  industry  have  already  invested  over 
$1,000,000  in  radio  time,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising. 


American 

Book 

Company 


THAT  life  is  to  become  more  complex 
and  noisier  is  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  statistics  which  show  that 
by  1995,  our  deaf  population  will  nearly 
double  the  present  2  million. 


GREAT  NAMES  IN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY 

OUR  COUNTRY 

A  WORLD  BACKGROUND  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MODERN 
NATIONS 


"INTRODUCTION  to  the  National  Arith¬ 
metic  on  the  Inductive  System  Combin¬ 
ing  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods 
in  which  the  Principles  of  the  Science 
.\re  Fully  Explain^  and  Illustrated, 
Designed  for  Common  Schools  and 
.\cademies.”  The  foregoing  description 
is  the  correct  title  of  an  arithmetic  in 
great  demand  80  years  ago.  Today,  the 
most  popular  arithmetic  series  is  en¬ 
titled— simply,  .\rithmetic  We  Use. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


OUR  DEVELOPING  CIVILIZATION  SERIES 


A  Complete  History  Program  for  the  Elementary  School 

This  series  reveals  to  pupils  the  moving  pageantry  of  our 
nation’s  past.  It  brings  to  them  our  present  role  of  interna¬ 
tional  importance.  Our  nation  is  developed  in  a  world  setting. 

This  series  emphasizes  the  leaders  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  government.  It  emphasizes  the  outstanding  figures  in 
science,  art,  literature,  and  music.  It  shows  the  relation  between 
momentous  events.  It  prepares  youth  for  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship.  Among  its  high  points  are: 

SOUND  SCHOLARSHIP  PRACTICAL  TEACHING  PLANS 

HISTORICAL  ACCURACY  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

SIMPLE  READING  VOCABULARY 
ur  -s  SUPPLEMENTARY  AIDS 


SPRING — “when  well  apparel’d  April  on 
the  heel  of  limping  winter  treads” — is 
a  season  for  everything.  We  select  it 
specifically  to  commemorate  the  immor¬ 
tal  Shakespeare  —  obiit  April  23,  1616. 


DANNY  DICTION 

comes  again  to  help 
you  build  vocabulary. 
This  time,  he  concen¬ 
trates  on  children  who 
use  The  Winston 
Dictionary  For 
SCHOOI*. 


Chicago  6 


Dalla*  1 


Son  Froncitco  S 

Atlanta  3 


BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Officers 

President — 

(ji\Ki.Ks  L.  Steel,  Jr. 

High  Schoftl 

Teaneck  ' 

I  ire  President  — 

Thomas  H.  H<nii.NSf)N 
(Iduiily  Sii|>«‘riiil«'nil<'nt 
Trenton 

Treasurer — 

Ki.okence  M.  Price 
Roseville  Avenue  .SJiimiI 
Newark 

Legislative  (Committee — 

Cl.Al  UL  B.  ki.EIMELIER 

junior  High  .S-IkhiI  No.  1 
Trenton 


.4s!M>ciutioii  He»«l(|iiarters 


200  STACV-TKKNT  HOTKI, 
Trenton  8,  New  Jkrsev 
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The  .school  secretary  can  be  the  oil  on  the  wheels  of  progress.  Typical  of  J 
the  attractive  “front”  which  many  schools  present  to  their  public  is 

Thelma  E.  Ayers,  secretary  to  Dr.  Edward  T.  Schneider,  supervising  J, 

principal,  Passaic  Valley  Regional  High  School.  Miss  Ayers  is  a  j 

graduate  of  Montclair  High  and  Berkeley  School  and  i 

came  to  Passaic  Valley  from  the  business  world. 


PL'BLICATIO.N  AND  KUITOKIAL  OFFIC'KH  The  New  Jersey  Eklucational  Review 
is  published  eight  times  a  year  -on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May— by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Oflice  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Ulsputefa, 
4M>S8th  Street,  Union  City,  .N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Htwcy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  l»17«.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the 
Poet  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24.  1»12.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1825. 

MEMBERSHIP — The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 


STUDY  REFRESHED 
HAVE  A  COCA-COIA 


Coke 


Ask  for  it  either  way  .  .  .  both^ 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


POLL  RESULTS 


MANY  HAVE  HELPED 


THEY  FAVOR  SCHOOLS 


OUR  OBLIGATION 


“Peo^  SfitaA 


A  RECENT  New  Jersey  Poll  indicated  that  88%  of  our  citizens  are  in  favor  of 
the  $13,000,000  State  Aid  Program.  It  also  showed  that  only  6%  were 
opposed  to  the  program  while  6%  did  not  care  to  express  an  opinion. 
Furthermore,  88%  of  those  who  favored  the  State  Aid  proposal  said  that  they 
would  support  additional  taxes  if  they  were  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
$13,000,000  aid  program. 

These  facts  were  gathered  by  an  independent  public  opinion  poll  and, 
therefore,  should  carry  considerable  weight  with  members  of  our  Legislature. 
The  New  Jersey  Poll  is  operated  by  the  Princeton  Research  Service  and  is 
constantly  measuring  opinion  on  State-wide  problems.  • 

The  above  facts  should  be  convincing  to  those  who  oppose  additional 
State  Aid.  They  now  know  that  the  people  of  the  State  want  it  and  are  willing 
to  tax  themselves  to  get  it.  The  delay  of  positive  action  on  a  program  which 
88%  of  the  people  favor  and  only  6%  oppose  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  would 
appear  that  opposing  forces  exercise  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
strength. 

The  favorable  returns  are  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  all  groups  that  have 
worked  over  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  for  adequate  State  School  Aid:  the 
New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities  and  many  others.  They 
would  appear  to  represent  what  we  might  well  call  “a  parents’  lobby”  or  a 
“children’s  lobby”. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
who  by  sincere,  conscientious  professional  service  have  built  up  good  public 
relations.  Spearheaded  hy  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  those  public 
relations  have  resulted  in  a  drive  for  adequate  State  support.  Your  association’s 
entire  campaign  has  been  one  of  information,  simply  preparing  the  public  for 
the  educational  needs  that  are  directly  ahead.  Through  that  program  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  has  won  the  support  of  individual  citizens  as  well 
as  organizations.  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  “If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your 
cause,  you  must  first  convince  him  that  you  are  his  sincere  friend”. 

Our  efforts  in  helping  to  secure  State  Aid  should  cause  every  teacher,  to 
think  of  the  importance  of  membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
Certainly  our  professional  dues  could  not  have  done  more. 

The  fact  that  New  Jersey  citizens  like  their  schools;  are  deeply  concerned 
about  their  future;  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  improvement;  is  one  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  that  we  might  derive  from  the  recent  poll.  The  following 
comments  made  by  people  interviewed  on  the  $13,000,000  question  are  evidence 
of  the  citizens’  deep  concern  over  public  education: 

Top  reason  for  supporting  it — given  hy  nearly  one-third  of  those  questioned 
— was  that  “Children  must  have  good  education;  schools  the  most  important 
thing  today;  nothing  too  much  for  the  ‘kids’;  it’s  money  well  spent”.  This 
reflects  not  a  desire  to  remake  or  reform  the  schools,  but  a  wish  to  see  them 
improved.  It  shows  that  the  schools  and  the  teachers  have  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  squarely  behind  them  in  their  work  for  school  betterment. 

Continued  support  for  our  cause  is  a  challenge  to  every  teacher.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  for  any  reason  we  should  lose  the  friendly  and  appreciative 
attitude  of  those  who  have  rallied  to  our  support.  As  individuals  and  as  an 
association,  we  must  he  ready  at  all  times  to  justify  their  confidence  by  providing 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey  with  the  highest  type  of  professional  service.' 

President. 
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BOUND  FOR  ROME... Italy? 
New  York? .  • .  Georgia? 

Then  do  as  experienced 
travelers  do. ..carry 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


On  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  Rome,  Italy, 
or  on  the  Main  streets  of  Rome,  New 
York  or  Rome,  Georgia,  the  wise  trav¬ 
eler  mokes  sure  that  his  precious  travel 
funds  ore  safe  and  spendable  by  carry¬ 
ing  NCB  Travelers  Checks. 

Because  they  are  backed  by  America's 
greatest  world-wide  bank— The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  NCB  Travelers 
Checks  are  cheerfully  accepted  .  .  . 
hotels,  railroad,  airline  or  steamship 
offices— stores,  restaurants,  everywhere. 
In  case  of  loss  or  theft,  you  get  a  prompt 
refund. 

In  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100.  They  cost  only  75<  for  each  $100. 
Ask  for  them  at  your  bank. 

NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


BACKED  BY  AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE  BANK 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  •  A  N  M 
OF  NEW  YORK 


llffW#iriL  Federal  Depoeit  loBurance  Corpontioo 


^^The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man  ” 

Reading  is  a  habit  with  most  thinking  adults— 
a  habit  begun  in  childhood.  If  a  child's  first 
reading  experience  is  happy,  he  is  more  likely 
to  become  permanently  interested  in  reading — 
and  in  reading  the  best. 

Reading  for  Interest,  Revised, 

a  superior  basal  reading  program  for  the  first  six  grades, 
designed  to  create  a  love  of  reading,  to  develop  the  habit 
of  reading  both  for  pleasure  and  for  informa¬ 
tion,  to  stimulate  the  child’s  interest  in  the  better 
types  of  literature.  Outstanding  authors,  leading 
educators,  and  noted  artists  have  combined  their 
talents  to  create  a  reading  series  children  truly 
enjoy.  The  series  consists  of  a  reading  readiness 
book,  four  pre-primers,  two  primers,  and 
readers  for  each  grade  from  Grade  One  through  Grade  Six. 

By  PAUL  WITTY  AND  OTHERS 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varlck  Street  New  York  14 


Packed  with  Pupil-Appeal! 

ENGLISH  for  EVERY  USE 

By  Tanner  -  Cheever 

This  new  high-school  series  thoroughly  develops  the  ability 
to  speak,  write,  read  and  listen  effectively.  It  presents 
every  phase  of  English  so  clearly,  informally  and  interestingly 
that  pupils  find  the  study  and  use  of  good  English  a  real  pleasure. 
Eminently  practical,  the  four  hooks  are  free  from  fads  and 
fanciful  theories.  Explanations  are  brief  —  easily  understood. 
The  great  abundance  of  exercises  and  drill  matter  drives  home 
fundamentals  —  gives  complete  understanding  and  good  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language. 

The  series  teaches  hoys  and  girls  to  think — to  evaluate  what 
they  read  and  hear.  In  every  detail  of  its  enjoyable  text  and 
striking  illustrations  it  is  fresh,  lively,  up-to-the-minute-- 
packed  with  pupil-appeal.  There  is  a  book  for  each  of  Grades 
9  through  12. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Circular  645 

CINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  11 
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Citizens  Want  $13,(K)0,()<)0  For  Schools 
New  Jersey  Poll  Finds  in  Opinion  Study 


The  $13,000,000  state  school  aid 
program  has  the  overwhelming  ap¬ 
proval  of  New  Jersey  citizens.  A 
public  opinion  survey  by  the  New 
Jersey  Poll  in  February  showed  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  residents  favor 
this  appropriation  to  help  local  com¬ 
munities  meet  rising  school  costs. 

Four  out  of  five  say  they  are  willing 
to  pay  additional  taxes,  such  as  a 
2  cent  tax  on  cigarettes  and  a  one  cent 
lax  on  soft  drinks. 

The  New  Jersey  Poll  is  a  weekly 
public  opinion  report  to  New  Jersey 
newspapers  operated  by  Princeton 
Research  Service.  Heading  it  is 
Kenneth  Fink,  a  former  New  Jersey 
teacher. 

People  who  favor  school  aid  feel 
strongly  that  education  is  imjiortant 


I^egislative  hearings  have  held  the 
Trenton  spotlight  for  the  past  month. 
NJEA  representatives  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  to 
urge  the  full  appropriations  for  the 
Pension  Fund.  They  also  backed 
Governor  Driscoll’s  tax  program  at 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Few  bills  have  been  passed  —  only 
one  of  those  backed  by  NJEA.  This 
was  the  bonus  extender  bill — A-141 — 
which  is  now  up  to  Governor  Driscoll 
for  signature.  This  continues  the  right 
of  boards  of  education  and  other 
public  bodies  to  pay  cost  of  living 
bonuses  up  to  December  31,  1949. 

Most  other  legislation  waits  on  the 
appropriations  bill,  which,  in  turn, 
waits  on  some  decision  on  the  tax 
program.  Teachers  throughout  the 
State,  however,  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  have  the  full  $13,000,000  in 
additional  state  aid.  and  the  full  pen¬ 
sion  “deficiency”  appropriation  of 
$3.90.3.271  included  in  the  bill. 

President  Steel  made  the  pension 
plea  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  recited  the  long  history  of 
p<»stponements  and  promises  which 
marked  the  1932-44  relations  of  the 
State  and  the  Fund,  pointed  out  that 
reduced  deficiency  payments  would 
‘  cost  the  State  an  additional  $3,000,000, 


and  that  we  can’t  do  too  much  for 
our  “kids,”  says  the  Poll.  They  also 
believe  that  teachers  are  underpaid 
and  that  present  school  facilities  are 
inadequate  because  of  neglect. 

To  a  lesser  extent  they  reason  that 
schools  must  be  given  help;  that 
municipalities  can’t  raise  enough 
money  themselves;  that  New  Jersey 
is  low  in  state  help  to  education;  and 
that  we  need  to  improve  New  Jersey 
Education. 

The  one  person  in  five  who  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  $13,000,000  program 
list  as  the  main  objection  that  “we’re 
taxed  too  much  as  it  is.”  Other  reasons 
given  are  that  spending  must  stop; 
that  s<'hools  are  getting  all  they  need; 
that  teachers  are  getting  enough 
money;  and  that  the  money  could  be 
used  for  veterans’  bonuses. 


and  stressed  the  State’s  obligation  to 
keep  its  192.3  promise  to  the  Fund.  See 
page  286  for  an  independent  comment 
on  that  hearing. 

NJEA  and  the  State  League  of 
Municipalities  were  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  which  urged  enactment  of  the 
cigarette,  beer  and  gross  receipts  taxes. 
Numerous  speakers  appeared  to  pro¬ 
test  them,  especially  the  latter.  The 
hearings  were  relatively  placid,  how¬ 
ever.  Many  of  those  who  opposed  the 
particular  taxes  agreed  to  the  need  for 
more  state  revenue,  and  especially  to 
the  need  for  state  school  aid. 


Settle  Goodell  Case 

The  (ioodell  case  has  been  settled, 
with  the  help  of  the  NJEA  and  its 
attorney.  George  S.  Goodell  has 
resigned,  in  consideration  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  full  year’s  salary  by  Carteret, 
where  he  was  supervising  principal. 

Mr.  Goodell  was  placed  under  tenure 
by  the  Carteret  Board  after  only  two 
years’  service.  A  reorganized  board 
refused  to  recognize  his  tenure  and 
refused  to  give  him  a  new  contract  last 
year.  Hearings  on  the  case  were  held, 
and  a  ruling  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  was  pending  when  the  case 
was  settled  by  agreement. 


Delegates  Weigh 

Pension  Changes 

The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  discussed  pension  problems  at 
great  length  at  a  meeting  on  February 
28.  It  approved,  by  a  21-19  vote,  a 
recommendation  of  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee  favoring  the  “62-year  bill.” 
This  bill  would  permit  present  entrants 
to  teach  past  age  62  without  loss  of  the 
guaranteed  half-pay  to  which  they  are 
entitled  after  3.3  years  service.  This 
proposal  subsequently  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Assembly  also  upheld  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  committee  in  not  recom¬ 
mending  an  Option  Six,  under  which 
teachers  retiring  could  withdraw  up  to 
half  of  their  annuity  money. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck.  Enrollment 
Chairman,  told  the  Assembly  that  dues 
collections  are  running  ahead  of 
expectations  for  the  current  year,  but 
that  the  NJEA  is  still  300  members 
behind  the  year  before.  There  are  some 
.3,000  New  Jersey  teachers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Association;  many 
of  these  are  substitute  and  temporary 
teachers. 

A  committee  was  authorized  to  study 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  for  any 
needed  revisions,  and  a  policy  of  care¬ 
fully  reviewing  applications  for  affili¬ 
ation  by  new  professional  groups  was 
approved. 

Paterson  and  Hoboken  teachers 
thanked  the  NJEA  for  its  help  in  their 
salary  campaigns. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


NJEA  At  Appropriations,  Tax  Hearings; 
Bill  to  Extend  Bonus  Payments  Passed 
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Two  Years  of  American  History: 


Where? 

By  Helen  McCracken  Carpenter 

What?  How? 


So  that  all  teachers  might  know  the  new  proposals  for  American 
History  in  the  high  schools,  the  REVIEW  asked  Miss  Carpenter,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  which  drafted  the  new  guide,  to  outline 
some  of  the  problems  and  their  solutions.  Miss  Carpenter  is  Chairman 
of  History  and  Government  at  Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 


On  the  groundswell  of  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing  that  accompanied  World  War  II, 
New  Jersey  passed  a  law  requiring  a 
two-year  United  States  history  course 
in  senior  high  school.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
will  issue  a  guide  for  the  course.  The 
bulletin  is  the  work  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  hopes  of  citizens  as  reflected 
in  the  law  present  both  an  opportunity 
and  a  challenge  to  the  school  and  to 
history  teachers.  The  responsibility  of 
the  committee,  consequently,  has  been 
a  heavy  one,  fully  recognized  and 
seriously  undertaken  by  the  members. 
The  recommendations  embodied  in  the 
bulletin  represent  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  committee  members,  the  advice 
of  consultants,  and  the  suggestions  of 
teachers  and  administrators  through¬ 
out  the  State  expressed  in  discussion 
meetings. 

The  examination  of  one  social 
studies  course  inevitably  raises  issues 
concerned  with  the  social  studies 
program  throughout  the  school  system. 
This  committee,  however,  had  authority 
to  make  recommendations  only  for  the 
two-year  American  history  course  in 
senior  high  school. 

In  the  formulation  of  any  curricular 
program,  there  are  basic  questions 
which  must  be  settled  and  fundamental 
factors  that  cannot  be  ignored.  What 
were  some  of  these  for  the  two-year 
American  history  course?  What  con¬ 
siderations  influenced  the  decisions  of 
the  committee? 

NEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY 

The  State  course  of  study  is  in  no 
sense  a  required  one.  It  is  not  a  blue¬ 
print  for  each  senior  high  school 
course  in  American  history.  It  is 
rather  a  guide  for  use  by  any  individual 
teacher  or  system  that  cares  to  turn 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  as  a  guide  it  should 
be  equally  useful  to  teachers  of  United 
States  history  in  all  secondary  schools 
of  the  State.  Although  New  Jersey  in 
area  is  not  one  of  the  large  states  of 
the  Union,  the  school  situation  varies 
greatly.  It  has  been  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  needs  of  small  schools 
and  large  ones;  those  in  rural. 


suburban,  and  metropolitan  areas; 
those  richly  provided  with  facilities 
and  those  where  equipment  is  meager. 
In  addition,  within  a  single  school 
pupils  differ  widely  in  abilities  and 
interests. 

The  committee  has  kept  constantly 
to  the  fore  the  wide  variety  of  school 
situations  throughout  the  State.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  flexibility  has  been  a  consid¬ 
eration  underlying  all  decisions.  It  is 
not  expected  that  any  school  will  adopt 
the  course  of  study  in  its  entirety. 
There  is  too  much.  Rather  it  is  hoped 
that  if  a  school  cares  to  use  the  guide, 
a  selection  from  among  suggested 
possibilities  can  be  made  based  on 
local  needs  which  will  result  in  a 
better  course  than  might  otherwise 
be  offered. 

IN  WHICH  GRADES? 

The  grade  placement  of  the  two-year 
course  is  a  fundamental  consideration. 
The  law  specifies  that  the  two  years 
must  be  in  grades  nine  .irough  twelve. 
Consequently,  the  course  in  United 
States  history  common  in  grades  seven 
or  eight  cannot  fulfill  the  requirement 
for  one  of  the  years.  Although  any 
combination  of  years  in  the  senior  high 
school  would  meet  the  law,  discussion 
early  resolved  around  a  nine-twelve 
placement  as  against  an  eleven-twelve 
allocation. 

The  statistics  on  pupils’  dropping 
out  of  school  tended  to  support  the 
nine-twelve  arrangement.  In  New 
Jersey  there  is  a  30  per  cent  loss 
between  grades  nine  and  eleven  and 
a  40  per  cent  loss  between  grades  nine 
and  twelve.  If  young  citizens  cannot 
be  assured  the  story  of  American  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  elementarv  school, 
perha'ps  there  should  be  definite  pro¬ 
vision  for  it  in  grade  nine.  The 
crowded  schedule  in  grades  eleven  and 
twelve  in  many  high  schools,  especially 


for  college  preparatory  students,  pro¬ 
vides  another  argument  in  favor  of 
using  the  ninth  year  for  half  the  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  opened 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  worth¬ 
while  program  organized  and  inte¬ 
grated  over  two  successive  years.  It 
can  be  contended  further  in  support 
of  the  eleventh-twelfth-year  placement 
that  students  are  more  mature.  Many 
aspects  of  United  States  history  have 
to  be  omitted  earlier  because  the  pupils 
lack  maturity. 

For  help  on  the  question  of  grade 
placement,  the  committee  turned  to 
the  response  of  school  districts  in 
modifying  curricular  patterns  as  soon 
as  the  law  was  passed.  An  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  chose  allocation  to  the 
eleventh  and  tw'elfth  grades.  The  reac¬ 
tions  of  teachers  in  regional  meetings 
over  the  State  soon  after  the  committee 
began  work  favored  that  arrangement. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
the  committee  is  recommending  place¬ 
ment  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve,  but 
including  suggestions  for  modification 
if  a  school  desires  another  arrangement. 

WHAT  GETS  EMPHASIZED? 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  concept 
of  history  has  broadened.  The  focus 
no  longer  is  primarily  political,  mili¬ 
tary.  and  constitutional.  Presentdav 
scholarship  gives  increasing  promi¬ 
nence  to  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
factors.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
ffuide  should  reflect  recent  trends  in 
the  recommendations  for  content  selec¬ 
tion.  The  importance  of  political  devel¬ 
opments  is  recognized,  but  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  developments 
receive  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  attention.  Provision  for  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  American  history  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  is  made  throuehout. 

Consistent  with  the  feeling  arising  ^ 
out  of  the  past  war  that  more  geogra- 
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phy  should  be  taught  in  secondary 
schools,  the  course  provides  specifically 
for  this.  Teachers  throughout  the 
State  expressed  the  opinion  that  many 
students  would  be  forced  to  omit  work 
in  European  history  to  make  room  for 
two  years  of  American  history.  That 
possibility  has  led  the  committee  to 
recommend  the  inclusion  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  European  history 
directly  related  to  events  in  this 
country. 

BY  TIME  OR  TOPIC 

The  most  vexing  problem  of  all 
concerned  the  organization  of  the 
course.  Which  organization,  the  chrono¬ 
logical  or  the  topical,  serves  best  to 
impart  that  sense  of  development  which 
is  the  unique  contribution  of  history? 

The  committee  took  the  broad  view 
of  the  chronological  organization,  con¬ 
ceiving  it  as  the  study  of  the  nation’s 
development  in  large  periods  with 
attention  to  all  the  strands  of  life  at 
the  time.  Chronological  arrangement 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  the  economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  forces  of  a  given 
period.  The  student  usually  finds  it 
easier  to  get  the  feel  of  an  era  by  this 
approach.  He  is  better  able  to  under¬ 
stand,  for  example,  the  economic  and 
social  factors  which  operated  with  the 
political  causes  to  produce  the  Civil 
War,  than  he  can  when  the  war  is 
introduced  as  one  step  in  a  topical 
treatment  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  chronological  organi¬ 
zation  preserves  a  time  sequence  which 
gives  the  student  a  sense  of  security 
and  provides  him  with  a  basis  for 
relating  events.  By  the  senior  high 
school  years,  the  chronological  is  often 
the  psychological,  for  the  student  is 
old  enough  to  benefit  by  a  logical 
development  in  his  studies.  Such  an 
approach  also  fosters  the  development 
of  a  time  sense  which  is  a  necessary 
tool  in  evaluating  problems,  present 
or  past. 

The  most  frequent  difiBculty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  use  of  this  organization, 
although  it  is  not  inherent,  is  the 
tendency  of  many  teachers  to  get  lost 
in  the  past.  They  forget  to  be  alert 
to  parallel  situations  in  our  own  day 
and  forget  to  keep  the  course  moving 
fast  enough  to  bring  the  development 
of  our  country  into  the  present  period. 
A  further  charge  against  the  chrono¬ 
logical  presentation  can  be  made  that 
it  is  less  functional  than  the  topical 
organization.  It  is  contended  that 
students  need  all  the  training  possible 
on  the  problem  approach,  for  life  is 
a  series  of  problems. 

In  the  topical  organization  of  a 
United  States  history  course,  large 
strands,  such  as  the  development  of 
democracy  or  the  evolution  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  policy,  would  be 


traced  from  their  earliest  beginnmgs 
to  the  present.  Another  version  of  this 
organization  is  the  problem  approach 
which  begins  with  some  presentday 
issue  and  pushes  the  study  backward 
in  time  as  the  evolution  of  the  problem 
is  examined.  Either  arrangement  has 
the  advantage  of  organizing  for  the 
student  major  trends  in  our  nation’s 
history  which  are  often  isolated  pieces 
when  the  chronological  plan  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  background  of  contem¬ 
porary  problems  usually  stands  out 
more  clearly  in  a  topical  organization. 
The  chief  weakness  of  this  approach  is 
that  students  fail  to  see  the  evolution 
of  the  topic,  strand,  or  problem  at  any 
particular  time  as  related  to  the  other 
factors  in  the  period 

The  merits  of  the  two  types  of 
organization  pose  a  real  dilemma  for 
the  history  teacher.  Neither  plan  in 
itself  promotes  the  development  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  relationships, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  clarity 
and  comprehension.  Neither  assures 
in  itself  the  delicate  balancing  of  past 
and  present  necessary  for  the  kind  of 
understandings  that  produce  effective 
citizenship. 

Recognizing  the  factors  in  the  situ¬ 
ation,  the  committee  is  recommending 
a  plan  of  organization  which  it  feels 
incorporates  the  advantages  of  both 
and  minimizes  the  disadvantages  of 
each.  A  short  introductory  unit  out  of 
the  present,  focusing  students’  attention 
briefly  on  the  existence  of  problems 
in  human  relationships  in  their  own 
world  is  suggested  first.  The  committee 
then  proposes  the  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  our  nation  as  we  see  it  today. 
First,  the  examination  is  by  chrono¬ 
logical  periods,  broadly  interpreted, 
until  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  century. 
A  transition  at  that  point  is  suggested 
to  a  topical  organization  for  analysis 
of  trends  and  problems  of  the  last  half 
century.  However,  the  background  of 
each  topic  as  it  lies  in  the  web  of 
history  previous  to  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  included 
with  the  presentation  of  more  recent 
developments.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  a  school  to  organize  both  years 
on  the  topical  plan  if  it  rejects  the 
committee’s  first  recommendation  of 
a  combination  of  horizontal  and  then 
vertical  development.  Or,  if  a  school 
prefers  that  both  years  be  devoted  to 
the  chronological  organization  addi¬ 
tional  units  have  been  included  to 
facilitate  this  organization. 

The  committee  believes  that  histori¬ 
cal  perspective,  a  sense  of  continuity, 
and  an  understanding  of  major  devel¬ 
opments  and  tendencies  in  American 
life  will  result  from  this  broad  view 
of  our  national  history  presented 
through  both  a  chronological  and  a 
topical  approach. 


Who's  Who  and  What's  What 

In  Community  Discussions 

•  Our  Community  Discussions  “tot” 

grew  into  a  “robust  youngster” 
between  the  opening  of  school  and 
March  1.  126  discussion  meetings 

have  been  reported,  with  2,500  teachers 
and  9,500  laymen  participating. 

•  Topics  which  have  provoked  local 
interest  in  discussion  include  Local 
Government  —  Hoiv  Does  It  Work?; 
Youth  Problems;  New  Jersey’s  New 
Constitution;  When  Home  and  School 
Disagree;  Health  Needs  of  Our  Chil¬ 
dren;  International  Good  Will;  How 
Can  We  Improve  Our  Home  Life?; 
International  Cooperation. 

•  Mrs.  Rosamond  Hopper  of  the 
Newark  Central  High  School  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Sea  Girt  Community 
Club  recently  at  which  some  350  parti¬ 
cipants  discussed  Art — An  Economic 
Investment  in  Happiness.  Reports  of 
the  meeting  were  enthusiastic. 

•  Folks  in  Passaic,  Bergen,  Salem, 
Union,  Middlesex  and  Hudson  Coun¬ 
ties  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they, 
as  county  groups,  lead  the  list  in 
reporting  discussion  meetings  held. 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  news¬ 
papers  from  all  over  the  State  do  not 
feature  a  forum  discussion  (or  two  or 
three)  in  which  teachers  and  citizens 
have  participated.  Yet  reports  of  these 
meetings  are  not  filed  with  NJEA. 
Come  on,  folks,  let’s  send  some  reports. 

•  Mrs.  Force’s  outline  on  How  Can 
We  Improve  Our  Home  Life  has 
certainly  gotten  around.  Requests 
have  been  received  from  practically 
every  state  in  the  Union;  even  from 
the  would-be  49th  state,  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Something  new  has  been  added!  The 
CD  Committee  now  has  available  for  state¬ 
wide  distribution  a  him  strip  with  accom¬ 
panying  script  on  the  Marshall  Plan.  Alio 
included  in  the  packet  is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  excellently  prepared  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  “E.R.P.  or  Marshall  Plan — This  Genera¬ 
tion’s  Chance  for  Peace”.  We  have  only 
five  copies  available;  at  present  we  will 
distribute  them  on  a  “first  come,  first 
served”  basis.  If  demand  is  heavy,  we 
will  get  more. 

•  Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller,  Lodi;  Mr. 
Lester  Hand  of  Glassboro;  Mrs.  Rosa¬ 
mond  Hopper,  Newark;  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Force,  Toms  River;  and  Miss 
Ethel  Conover  of  Roselle,  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Core  Coni- 
mittee  of  the  Community  Discussions 
Committee.  Their  job  is  to  handle 
business  matters  for  the  committee. 
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Martin  and  Mazie 

At  five,  they  start  different  roads  to  the  same  end. 

By  Edgar  M.  Finck 
Toms  River 


The  rush  of  beginning  pupils  swept 
them  both  into  the  same  classroom, 
Martin  and  Mazie.  Two  problem  chil¬ 
dren,  side  by  side,  but  of  such  totally 
different  characteristics  that,  like  an 
exploding  flash  bulb,  they  re-illuminate 
a  theory  long  since  formulated  and 
forgotten. 

Martin  is  just  five,  the  son  of  parents 
in  their  middle  forties.  He  is  a  first 
child.  A  younger  brother  is  reported 
to  be  perfectly  normal.  The  parents 
are  both  highly  talented  professional 
musicians,  refugees  from  a  foreign 
country.  They  are  well  educated,  highly 
cultured,  speak  a  native  Slavic  dialect 
fluently;  English  haltingly.  The  family 
lives  on  a  remote  farm,  in  moderate 
circumstances.  There  is  no  want.  Their 
knowledge  of  child  care  and  education 
is  next  to  nil. 

Martin  has.  inherited  or  otherwise, 
remarkable  musical  talent.  He  has  had 
no  formal  instruction,  yet  plays  by 
ear  on  the  piano  numbers  which  he 
has  heard.  His  achievement  is  what 
would  normally  be  expected  of  a  child 
of  more  than  twice  his  age.  If  he 
strikes  a  discordant  note  he  recognizes 
it  at  once  and  is  able  to  correct  it 
unaided.  His  parents  say  that  he  has 
absolute  pitch.  He  complained  on  the 
very  first  day  that  the  piano  in  the 
classroom  was  below  pitch.  This  was 
true.  Musically,  he  appears  to  be  at 
or  near  the  genius  level. 

Except  when  at  the  piano  Martin 
displays  poor  coordination.  He  is 
clumsy  of  movement,  both  in  large 
bodily  movements,  as  in  marching, 
and  in  finer  movements,  as  in  coloring 
a  picture. 

One  of  the  many  pre-school  mistakes 
was  that  the  boy  was  conditioned 
almost  exclusively  to  his  parents’  native 
dialect.  His  vocalization  of  English 
sounds  is  slow'  and  inaccurate:  his 
English  vocabulary  is  limited  to  a 
verv  few  words.  These  he  uses  with 
great  hesitation.  This  is  plainly  due 
to  the  five-year  handicap  rather  than 
to  any  mental  defect.  In  Slavic  he 
converses  on  a  mature  level,  words 
falling  from  his  tongue  like  the  sound 
of  a  pneumatic  riveter.  In  Slavic,  also, 
he  can  count  to  100  and  do  simple 
addition. 


From  his  first  hour  in  school  Martin 
behaved  like  a  whirlwind.  He  is 
nervous,  unable  to  sit  still  for  even 
a  minute.  He  is  on  the  floor,  at  the 
piano,  in  the  cloakroom,  jabbering  to 
other  pupils,  using  the  few  words 
that  he  knows,  plus  many  gestures.  He 
utters  loud  unnatural  sounds,  sticks 
out  his  tongue,  makes  grotesque  faces, 
crawls  around  the  room  on  all  fours. 
During  a  “story  hour”,  by  actual  count, 
the  teacher  spoke  to  him  about  his 
behavior  ten  times  in  eight  minutes. 

With  all  of  this  unusual  activity 
Martin  loves  school.  He  wants  to  ride 
in  “the  big  yellow  bus”.  He  adores 
his  teacher.  He  has  several  favorites 
among  the  children.  A  dozen  times 
a  day  he  will  yell  across  the  room, 
“Stephan,  Stephan!”  “Michael,  Mi¬ 
chael!”  He  never  hurts  children.  He 
disturbs  them  continually,  but  only 
out  of  affection,  or  because  he  wants 
attention,  or  wants  to  play.  In  his 
rare  quiet  moments  he  is  an  affectionate 
and  very  likable  youngster. 

Behavior  of  this  sort  naturally,  could 
not  be  tolerated  for  long  in  a  room 
with  thirty  other  beginners.  Shortly 
Martin  landed  in  the  office.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  happened  to  be  in  an  assembly, 
and  until  his  return  half  an  hour 
later,  Martin  staged  a  violent  temper 
tantrum.  He  yelled,  shrieked,  kicked, 
rolled  on  the  floor.  A  second  such  inci¬ 
dent  brought  the  parents  to  school. 
They  freely  admitted  that  the  fault 
was  theirs,  saying  that  it  was  due  to 
their  ignorance,  preoccupation  with 
personal  affairs,  inconsistent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  praise  for  his  musical  ability 


and  punishment  for  misbehavior.  They 
reported  that  the  boy  does  not  play 
normally,  that  he  is  not  fond  of  sweets, 
that  he  resents  his  younger  brother. 

With  their  cooperation  and  most 
unusual  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  Martin  is  still  with  us,  and 
is  very  slowly  improving  in  behavior. 

Here  is  a  child,  starved  for  the 
companionship  of  other  children,  and 
grossly  mishandled  at  home  as  to 
discipline  and  linguistic  training.  More 
basic,  are  the  facts  that  he  is  highly 
intelligent  and  unusually  nervous.  We 
shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  this 
child  suffers  a  mental  collapse  later 
in  life  and  becomes  an  institutional 
case. 

Mazie  is  the  daughter  of  a  former 
pupil,  a  girl  who  staggered  along  under 
an  I.Q.  71  until  she  left  from  the 
sixth  grade,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Mazie’s  father  seems  to  be  on  about 
the  same  mental  level.  The  home  is 
poverty  stricken.  There  is  considerable 
heavy  drinking  with  attendant  brawls. 
A  maternal  grandmother  tries  ineffectu¬ 
ally  to  correct  the  mother’s  ineptitude. 

Mazie,  mentally,  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  blank.  She  is  incoherent;  she 
does  not  speak;  she  does  not  respond 
to  questions.  She  cannot  recognize  any 
words ;  she  does  not  follow  the  simplest 
directions.  She  is  very  restless;  she 
lies  across  her  desk  top,  or  wanders 
about  the  room.  She  makes  no  attempt 
to  do  any  of  the  simple  tasks  assigned. 
With  crayons  she  produces  only  a 
mass  of  meaningless  scrawls.  She 
cannot  sing.  To  use  the  teacher’s 
words,  “She  can’t  do  anything.” 

This  statement  is  rather  far  from 
the  truth,  for  Mazie  can  do  one  thing 
exceedingly  well,  and  she  does  it  con¬ 
tinually;  namely,  annoy  other  children. 
Mazie  has  a  broad  mean  streak.  She 
strikes  and  pinches  children;  knocks 
down  their  block  houses;  pushes  them 
when  they  try  to  write.  She  is  not 
nervous,  she  is  vicious. 

Since  Mazie’s  conduct  was  unbear¬ 
able,  and  since  no  cooperation  could 
be  obtained  from  the  home,  she  is 
now  out  of  school  awaiting  a  psycho¬ 
logical  examination. 

Here  is  a  child,  grossly  mismanaged 
at  home;  deprived  of  the  care  and 
instruction  which  a  child  would 
normally  receive.  But  these  lacks  are 
not  Mazie’s  basic  difficulty.  That  lies 
much  deeper.  Fundamentally,  Mazie 
seems  to  be  a  moron ;  she  lacks  normal 
intelligence.  Our  guess  is  that  the 
Binet  test  will  show  her  I.Q.  to  be 
no  higher  than  60.  Her  behavior  may 
well  be  an  attempt  to  compensate  for 
.  things  which  other  children  can  do, 
and  which  she  cannot  do.  We  shall 
be  surprised  if  Mazie  does  not  prove 
to  be  an  institutional  case,  although 
this  might  be  averted  if  she  were 
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trained  in  a  special  class  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

^OW  FOR  THE  THEORY.  Almost  all 
of  our  measurements  are  made  along 
straight  lines,  with  a  foot  ruler,  a 
yard  stick.  Most  of  our  graphs  are 
upon  quadrilateral  paper.  We  think  of 
one  thing  as  long,  another  as  longer; 
one  object  as  high,  another  as  higher, 
as  though  never  the  twain  could  meet. 
In  dealing  with  intelligence  we  think 
of  a  straight  line  scale  starting,  for 
public  school  purposes,  at  about  60 
and  ending  at  about  160,  or  somewhat 
higher.  In  our  opinion  this  is  wrong. 
Intelligence  should  be  visualized  as 
on  a  circular  scale,  somewhat  like 
the  accompanying  sketch. 


Throughout  the  state,  boards  of 
education  were  busily  engaged  in 
budget-planning  during  the  latter  part 
of  January.  So  that  die  public  might 
express  its  views  on  local  budgets, 
hearings  were  held.  One  such  hearing 
was  held  by  the  Buena  Yista  Township 
Board  of  Education  at  the  Cleary 
School. 

Just  before  that  public  hearing  an 
article  appeared  in  the  local  press 
concerning  the  increased  school  costs 
for  the  year  1948-49.  The  story  grew 
out  of  a  preliminary  meeting  by  the 
board  on  the  budget.  Throughout  the 
community  could  be  heard  rumblings 
of  dissatisfaction  with  high  taxes  and 
the  continued  high  cost  of  education. 

At  this  point,  the  Buena  Vista  Town¬ 
ship  Teachers  Association  took  the 
initiative.  Alert  to  the  problems  of 
school  finance,  the  association,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  supervising 
principal,  D.  M.  Garofalo,  planned  to 
give  the  public  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem.  The  teachers’ 
association  and  the  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  knew  how  important  it  was  to 
ive  the  public  that  picture  of  the 
udget-problem  before  the  voting  on 
February  10. 

On  January  22,  the  local  board  was 
to  hold  its  public  hearing  on  the  school 
budget.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  press,  radio,  and  by  written 
messages  to  parents,  the  public  was 
urged  to  attend  the  budget  meeting. 
The  children  themselves  were  made 
aware  of  the  high  cost  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  related  problems.  Then 
each  was  asked  to  take  home  the 
message  which  follows: 


These  figures  are  approximate,  not 
exact.  The  point  is  that  a  person  may 
enter  the  incompetent  group  from 
either  of  two  directions,  for  either  of 
two  reasons.  Either,  like  Mazie,  he 
may  lack  mental  equipment,  which  is 
essential  if  he  is  to  be  a  member 
of  society  at  large,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Martin,  he  may  be  so  highly 
endowed  that  his  nervous  system 
collapses. 

Martin  and  Mazie,  two  problem 
five-year-olders,  each  potentially  an 
institutional  case.  To  be  spared  insti¬ 
tutionalization  each  needs  special  treat¬ 
ment,  but  not  identical  treatment. 
Perhaps  if  we  see  the  situation  clearly, 
we  may  be  morfe  adept  in  prescribing 
the  possible  cures. 


The  public  response  to  the  invitation 
was  excellent.  At  the  public  hearing, 
the  supervising  principal  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  the  various  budget  items  to 
the  group.  He  told  the  story  concern¬ 
ing  school  needs  for  better  education 
and  what  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  local  teachers’ 
association  were  doing  about  it.  The 
supervisor  pointed  out  that  perhaps 


the  children  of  Buena  Vista  Township 
would  again  have  such  essentials  in 
the  school  curriculum  as  music,  manual 
training  for  boys,  and  home  economics 
for  girls.  The  public  was  informed 
that  these  essentials  of  education  were 
dropped  from  the  school  curriculum 
during  the  depression  years  and  have 
never  been  restored. 

The  answer  to  such  educational 
deficiencies  is  more  state  aid.  The 
supervising  principed  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  not 
with  the  local  community,  but  rather 
with  the  state.  The  local  taxpayers  of 
Buena  Vista  Township  already  carry 
a  very  heavy  burden.  It  was  pointed 
out  further  that  teachers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are  underpaid.  The  supervisor 
made  it  plain  that  the  value  of  a  good 
teacher  is  beyond  measure.  As 
professional  people  they  are  grossly 
underpaid  for  the  responsibility  of 
influencing  the  lives  of  our  future 
citizens.  Such  a  job  is  vital,  delicate, 
and  dynamic! 

The  meeting  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
Those  present  were  more  than  satisfied 
w  ith  the  information  gained.  No  single 
voice  of  objection  was  heard  after 
the  meeting.  The  public  remained 
impressed  with  the  need  for  more  state 
aid.  They  asked  to  be  informed  from 
time  to  time  concerning  vital  problems 
facing  the  schools.  The  meeting  pro¬ 
duced  a  healthy  and  satisfying  effect 
upon  the  whole  community. 

(P.S.  The  Buena  Vista  budget 
passed  by  a  vote  of  approximately 
17  to  1.) 


Dr.  Cleary  School 
January  20,  1948 

Dear  Parents, 

You  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  very  important 
meeting.  We  consider  it  to  be  very  important  because  it  will  help  to 
inform  you  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  serve  to  bring  before  you  the  educational  problems 
which  are  a  part  of  you  and  your  commimity. 

2.  It  will  serve  as  a  means  of  making  clear  to  you  those  factors 
which  are  associated  with  the  means  of  financing  education 
for  your  children. 

3.  It  will  help  to  make  you  a  more  understanding  voter,  when 
you  vote  for  the  approval  of  the  1948-49  School  Budget, 
on  the  10th  of  February. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Garofalo,  your  supervising  principal  of  schools,  will 
enlighten  you  on  these  matters  of  common  concern.  He  will  tell  you 
what  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  doing  relative  to  the  important  problem 
of  school  finance. 

Date  of  Meeting  —  Thursday  —  January  22 
Place  of  Meeting  —  Dr.  J.  P.  Cleary  School 
Time  of  Meeting  —  8:00  P.  M. 

Be  sure  to  attend! 

Respectfully  yours, 

BUENA  VISTA  TOWNSHIP 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 


We  Sold  the  Budget 

By  Pat  DiDomenico 
•  Buena  Vista 
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IT  PAYS  TO  BE  THOROUGH 

By  Robert  B.  Blunt 
Lawrence  Township 

A  complete  “stripped”  examination  costs  more,  but  ifs  worth 
every  cent  of  it,  in  defects  discovered  and  parent  interest. 


Believing  that  the  rapid  screening 
type  of  physical  examination  tradi- 
ditionally  carried  on  in  the  schools 
was  wholly  inadequate  and  led  to  a 
false  sense  of  security  in  many  cases, 
Lawrence  Township  adopted  what  it 
believes  is  the  ideal  school  examina¬ 
tion.  This  w'as  set  up  as  one  part  of 
a  complete  restatement  of  health  policy 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  a 
year  ago. 

At  least  four  times  during  his 
elementary  schooling  the  pupil  receives 
a  thorough  “stripped”  examination 
requiring  an  average  of  ten  minutes 
of  the  physician’s  attention.  Parents 
are  asked  to  be  present  at  the  time 
scheduled,  thus  tremendously  increas¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  corrective  effort  on 
the  parent’s  part. 


The  examination  follows  a  fixed 
outline  of  inquiry,  and  an  amazing 
number  of  important  defects  have  been 
discovered  which  could  not  or  would 
not  have  been  detected  with  the  pupil 
clothed  or  in  the  mass-production 
procedure  formerly  employed.  Most 
common  among  these  defects  are 
various  forms  of  heart  ailments  (now 
carefully  diagnosed  stethoscopically 
with  and  without  exercise),  postural 
defects,  malnutrition,  orthopaedic 
defects  including  flat  feet,  skin  diseases, 
glandular  abnormalities,  and  formerly 
undiscovered  ear  defects.  Other  more 
rare  ailments  have  also  been  revealed. 

Tfie  352  children  receiving  this 
complete  examination  during  the  first 
year  of  its  use,  had  219  defects  which 
probably  would  have  gone  undiscov* 


ered  by  the  school  health  officials 
under  the  traditional  set-up.  Further¬ 
more,  many  of  these  were  not 
previously  known  by  parents. 

At  the  same  time  the  follow-up  effort 
has  been  easier  and  more  effective. 
Parents  now  have  greater  faith  in  the 
findings  of  the  doctor  and  act  more 
readily  on  his  recommendations.  Those 
who  sit  in  on  the  procedure  are 
especially  concerned  over  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  defects,  having  received  a 
strong,  straight-from-the-shoulder  state¬ 
ment  from  the  lips  of  the  physician. 
Forty -six  percent  of  the  parents  have 
been  present  at  these  examinations. 

The  cost?  Formerly,  the  school 
doctor’s  services  cost  56  cents  per 
resident  elementary  pupil.  Now  the 
figure  is  $1.25.  Is  it  worth  it?  Let 
the  case  of  Mary  B  -  -  -  help  you  decide. 

Enlarged  tonsils,  a  systolic  murmur, 
and  flat  feet  comprised  her  list  of 
defects.  Her  mother  was  astounded. 
Less  than  two  hours  after  the  exam¬ 
ination,  Mrs.  B  -  •  •  called  the  nurse 
to  say  she  had  been  to  the  family 
physician  for  reassurance,  only  to  be 
told  that  these  conditions  did  exist. 
Plans  were  already  under  way  for  the 
tonsil  operation.  In  more  than  one 
instance  when  a  serious  defect  has  been 
discovered,  the  physician  has  been 
heard  to  declare  that  such  a  single 
discovery  justifies  the  whole  effort 
involved. 

Of  course  there  is  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  where  no  defects  are 
found.  The  “Thank  you,  doctor”  from 
the  parent  is  so  heartfelt  and  so  sincere 
that  the  whole  program,  although 
involving  more  time  and  expense,  is 
worth  much  more  than  it’s  costing. 


“A  Little  Child 
Shall  Lead  Them” 

The  world  is  facing  a  momentous 
problem.  Many  leaders  are  striving 
for  a  solution,  but  many  citizens  are 
selfish  and  lack  interest.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  scenes  of  distress. 

The  children  are  the  hope  of  the 
future.  What  does  it  hold  for  them? 
Theirs  is  a  simple  faith  based  on  truth. 
Why  not  let  them  help  now? 

Backed  by  educators,  let  each  and 
every  classroom  in  these  United  States 
depict,  the  beauty  of  our  Democracy 
by  sending  pictures,  letters,  and  books 
of  their  own  making  to  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — with  a  pledge  to 
help  by  sharing  all  we  have. 

This  constructive  effort  should  bear 
good  fruit  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  bring  us  all  a  little  bit  nearer  to 
God. 

Adah  Findlay,  Red  Bank 
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FOUR  TIMES  AS  MUCH 


The  Next  Ten  Years  Are  Crucial,  Declares  Major  Policy  Statement  on  Elementary 
Education;  Health,  Adequate  Financing,  Cooperative  Effort  Make  Ideal  Schools  of  1958 


Long-range  plans  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  are 
developed  in  Education  for  All 
American  Children.  This  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  for  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  based  on  two  years  of  research 
and  visits  to  82  superior  elementary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Calling  today  “an  important  date 
in  American  educational  history,”  the 
Commission  states:  “In  the  next  ten 
years  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  provide 
teachers,  buildings,  supplies,  and 
equipment  for  nearly  2,000,000  more 
children  than  they  do  now.  The  kinds 
of  buildings,  the  qualities  and  training 
of  the  teachers  for  the^  children  must 
be  planned  now. 

“Not  only  is  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  elementary  schools 
going  to  increase  in  the  next  years, 
but  the  present  population  has  shifted 
during  the  past  few  years. 

“Migration  complicates  the  problems 
of  supplying  educational  facilities  for 
a  population  with  an  increasing  birth 
rate.  There  has  been  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  from 
farms  to  industrial  centers.” 

A  MAJOR  PART  of  the  Commission’s 
report  describes  a  series  of  hypotheti¬ 
cal  schools  and  school  systems  which 
the  authors  “hope  and  believe”  may 
be  developed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  ten  years.  “American 
City”  and  “Farmville”  are  the  two 
imaginary  communities  in  which 
elementary  school  practices  are  envi¬ 
sioned  in  the  state  of  “Columbia”  for 
the  next  ten  year  period. 

“Health  care  and  instruction  start 
for  American  City  children  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom  and  are  available  as 
long^  as  they  are  in  school  through 
services  provided  by  the  schools. 
Parent-education  classes,  ‘well-baby’ 
clinics,  pediatric  and  dentid  clinics  are 
various  expressions  of  the  concern  that 
the  schools  of  Columbia  feel  for  the 
health  of  the  community.  Only  in  a 
healthful  community  of  healthy  homes 


can  children  grow  into  ^strong,  well 
adults. 

“Farmville  schools  have  added  mea¬ 
surements  of  each  child’s  height, 
weight,  strength  of  grip,  mental  age,  and 
educational  age  to  the  long-used  data  of 
birth  date,  attendance,  grade  place¬ 
ments  and  teachers’  marks  in  the 
cumulative  record  which  is  kept  for 
each  child.  Record  of  immunizations, 
diseases,  injuries,  the  results  of  vision 
and  hearing  tests,  recommendations  for 
special  or  remedial  treatment  and 
care  are  all  included  in  the  record  of 
physical  growth  and  development. 
Farmville  teachers  feel  that  they  can 
discuss  intelligently  with  each  child 
and  his  parents  the  elements  of  his 
own  personal  growth  problems,  as  well 
as  talk  with  all  pupils  about  the  usual 
course  of  development. 

“In  planning  the  schools  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  school  people  found  that  all 
concerned,  teachers,  parents,  other 
adults,  and  children,  needed  to  work 
on  the  whole  problem  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  found,  too,  that  the 
administrator,  the  teacher,  and  the 
community  had  particular  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  good  administrator  is 
a  skilled  teacher,  a  trained  leader,  an 
experienced  worker  with  people.  He 
has  vision,  insight,  understanding;  he 
encourages  teachers,  parents,  children 


'‘Mr.  McCarthy’s  accountant  will  be  right 
over  with  Alice’s  arithmetic  homework.” 


to  share  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  educational  program. 

“The  good  teacher  is  a  trained, 
skilled,  sympathetic  instructor.  The 
good  teacher  has  economic  security, 
a  feeling  of  adequacy,  a  feeling  of 
belonging;  he  recognizes  the  vital  role 
of  the  school,  but  also  the  part 
of  home  and  community  in  education 
of  children. 

“The  good  community  is  one  in 
which  the  status  of  the  teacher  is 
enhanced;  the  economic  security  of 
the  teacher  is  insured  at  the  profes¬ 
sional  level;  the  people  help  to  plan 
the  program  of  education;  the  special 
resources  are  used  in  every  way 
possible.” 

|n  the  imaginary  STATE  of  Columbia, 
according  to  the  Commission,  “Rais¬ 
ing  teachers’  salaries,  reducing  the 
teaching  load,  providing  time  for 
conferences,  for  guidance,  and  for 
curriculum  planning  all  cost  money. 
School  costs  in  many  parts  of  Columbia 
are  as  much  as  four  times  what  they 
were  ten  years  earlier.  Columbia  has 
been  able  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
by  reorganizing  the  tax  structure,  by 
consolidating  many  school  districts, 
and  by  securing  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Before  any  of 
these  measures  were  taken,  the  people 
of  the  state  made  the  decision  that 
good  schools  were  important,  and  that 
good  schools  could  be  secured  only 
by  making  teaching  attractive  enough 
to  get  good  teachers. 

“The  state  now  levies  several  kinds 
of  taxes  on  a  much  widened  tax  base 
so  that  the  basic  program  can  be  sup* 
ported  from  these  state  funds.  Every 
community  now  levies  a  higher  tax 
for  schools  than  it  formerly  did.  The 
money  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  distributed  by  the  state  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  financial  support.” 

The  NEA  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  has  prepared  “Teach 
Them  All,”  a  32-page  pictorial  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Commission  report  and 
a  35mm  filmstrip  of  52  frames  of  titles, 
graphs  and  pictures  which  illustrates 
the  major  Commission  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 
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State  Library,  Archives  and  History 


By  Roger  H. 
Division 


The  Division  of  the  State  Library, 
Archives  and  History  dates  only 
from  1945,  when  under  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
all  the  library  agencies  of  the  state 
government  were  combined  to  form 
the  Division  of  the  State  Library, 
Archives  and  History  and  placed  under 
the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Division  has  well  over  350,000 
bound  volumes  and  a  large  collection 
of  federal  and  state  documents. 

Because  of  the  direct  relationship 
between  the  Bureau  of  Public  and 
School  Library  Services  and  the 
municipal  and  school  libraries  of  the 
state,  teachers  and  administrators  know 
it  best.  For  over  forty  years  this 
Bureau,  operating  independently  as 
the  Public  Library  Commission  under 
the  direction  of  Sarah  B.  Askew,  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  the  growth  and 
development  of  county,  municipal  and 
school  libraries. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Public  and 
School  Library  Services  continues  to 
encourage  the  development  of  libraries 
and,  in  addition,  performs  a  number 
of  other  useful  services.  One  of  its 
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ing  is  well-known  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  effect  of  this  service 
far  exceeds  the  small  amount  of  money 
that  is  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  which 
will  shortly  begin  issuing  certificates 
to  qualified  librarians  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  enacted 
by  the  last  Legislature. 

By  law,  state  aid  to  school  libraries 
is  available  to  our  school  districts. 
For  many  years  the  state  has  provided 
twenty  dollars  annually  to  each  school 
establishing  a  school  library  for  the 
first  time  and  ten  dollars  each  year 
thereafter,  on  a  matching  fund  basis. 
In  the  main,  these  monies  have  gone 
to  the  small  rural  communities  of  the 
state,  and  the  stimulus  of  this  state 
aid  has  been  considerable. 

For  many  years,  one  of  our  greatest 
needs  has  been  for  a  school  library 
supervisor  to  work  in  the  field  in 
order  to  raise  school  library  standards 
in  the  state.  The  appointment  of  a 
specialist  for  this  work  has  been 


approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds 
will  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

As  an  advisory,  coordinating  and 
consultative  agency  for  all  kinds  of 
libraries  in  the  state,  the  Public  and 
School  Library  Services  Bureau  is 
interested  in  encouraging  the  utmost 
cooperation  and  coordination  between 
classroom  teachers,  school  libraries  and 
public  libraries.  Our  whole  educational 
program  will  be  strengthened  when 
our  schools  and  our  public  libraries 
work  together,  each  aware  of  what  the 
other  is  doing  and  of  the  possible 
services  they  can  render  each  other. 

The  jherger  of  the  library  agencies 
of  the  state  with  our  Department  of 
Education  gives  every  promise  of  a 
successful  educational  partnership  for 
the  years  ahead.  Commissioner  Boss- 
hart  has  expressed  himself  on  several 
occasions  as  believing  that  the  library 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  plan  for 
public  education.  It  is  a  philosophy 
to  Avhich  librarians  have  subscribed 
for  many  years. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  an  informed, 
thinking  citizenry  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  society. 
To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  our 
teachers  instill  in  our  pupils  a  funda- 
.  mental  desire  to  seek  after  truth.  This 
desire  must  beeome  so  well  grounded 
that  after  graduation  the  individual 
will  continue  to  read  and  study  in 
order  to  be  fully  capable  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  grave  issues  which 
confront  us.  Our  public  libraries  must 
foster  and  nurture  this  attitude  and 
must  provide  the  materials  that  will 
enable  the  individual  to  carry  on  his 
education  in  after-school  life.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  fundamental 
educational  task  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  the  chief  goal  of  the  public 
libraries  in  the  years  ahead. 


important  missions  is  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  and  consultative  agency  on 
all  types  of  library  problems.  Another 
is  to  augment  the  meager  reference 
resources  of  small  libraries  by  answer¬ 
ing  requests  for  information  that  daily 
pour  into  the  Bureau  from  all  corners 
of  the  state.  Through  its  system  of 
inter-library  loan,  the  resources  of 
one  library  are  made  available  to  all, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  saved 
annually  in  book  purchases  at  the 
local  level. 

The  Bureau  also  gives  library  service 
to  our  state  institutions.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Agencies,  a  system  has  been 
established  whereby,  on  a  matching 
fund  basis,  funds  are  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  all  the  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  of  New 
Jersey.  The  therapeutic  value  of  read- 
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This,  Too,  Is  \  Jersey  School 

By  I.ORRXINE  GoVF-RMAN* 


The  teacher  drives  over  the  marshes 
on  built  roads  to  the  school  in  the 
shucking  house  colony.  When  the  water 
rises  and  floods  the  roads  she  comes 
by  boat  from  Port  Norris  across 
the  river. 

The  school  is  downstairs  in  the  two- 
story  frame  dormitory.  Eight  families 
live  in  the  building.  A  red-painted 
cross  gleams  over  the  schoolhouse  door 
because  the  school  is  a  church  on 
weekends. 

The  schoolyard  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  family  wash  billowing  from 
a  clothesline,  on  the  other  by  a 
tumbling  hill  of  oyster  shells  almost 
two  stories  high.  The  grounds  are 
covered  with  oyster  shells  as  with 
cobble-stones,  and  everywhere  is  the 
fish  smell,  not  much  like  the  storied 
clean  salt  smell  of  the  sea.  This  is 
the  Maurice  River  School  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  New  Jersey. 

I NSIDE  forty-three  children  in  eight 
grades  sit  at  battered  desks.  Posts  in 
the  center  of  the  crowded  room  hold 
the  ceiling  up.  The  floor  is  always 
damp.  Last  winter  a  new  oil  stove 
replaced  the  old  woodburning  stove. 

Hardly  the  w'idth  of  a  street-crossing 
from  the  school  is  the  shucking  house, 
which  opens  on  the  river.  And  around 
the  school  are  the  dormitories,  two- 
story  silver-painted  frame  .buildings 
with  slanting  olive-green  roofs,  where 
the  shuckers  live  with  their  families. 


{Special  for  the  Review) 

In  the  shucking  house,  in  the  dark 
damp,  the  mothers  and  fathers  stand 
in  booths  splitting  open  oysters,  back 
and  shoulder  muscles  moving  rhyth¬ 
mically  in  the  quick  hard  work  as 
though  the  shuckers  were  dancing  a 
shimmy.  Some  of  the  larger  boys 
shuck  with  their  parents  from  six  until 
school  opens  at  eight  forty-five.  Other 
workers  can  the  oysters,  pack  the  cans 
in  ice  shavings.  Some  fill  barrows 
with  the  shells,  wheel  them  out  to 
pile  them  into  hills  in  the  sun. 

T  THE  beginning  of  the  school  year 
there  were  only  twelve  students  in  the 
school.  But  every  day  new  children 
came,  up  from  the  South  with  their 
migrant  parents.  Some  of  the  parents 
hope  to  get  summer  jobs  on  the  farms 
of  southern  New  Jersey  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  Virginia  or  Tennessee 
fields  when  the  oyster  season  is  over. 

The  students  go  as  they  come,  a 
few  at  a  time,  beginning  in  March. 
One  family’s  departure  may  take  four 
or  five  children  from  the  school.  The 
teacher,  Mrs.  Ponola  Williams,  closes 
school  when  she  has  only  five  students. 
Last  year  that  happened  on  April  30. 

The  County  Superintendent,  Law¬ 
rence  R.  Winchell,  explains  that  Mrs. 
Williams  has  been  at  the  school  longer 
than  any  other  teacher — two  and  a 
half  years.  “She’s  been  successful,” 
he  says  with  full  understanding  of 
her  difiiculties. 

*  See  page  283. 


lllRS.  Williams  never  intended  to  stay, 
went  in  as  a  substitute  for  “a  week 
or  ten  days”  because  no  one  else  would 
take  the  school.  She  stayed  because — 
“They  need  a  teacher  down  here.” 
She’s  been  taking  courses  summers, 
evenings  and  Saturdays  to  earn  her 
degree  from  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College,  will  have  it  “maybe  in  three 
more  summers.” 

Her  husband  clerks  in  a  food  market 
in  Bridgeton,  the  county  seat,  where 
they  live  with  their  eleven-year-old 
daughter.  Mrs.  Williams  rises  at  6:30 
to  get  to  school  on  time.  She’s  the 
sort  who  wears  a  suit  well;  she  has  a 
straight  womanly  carriage,  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  enough  good  humor  and 
balance  not  to  sentimentalize  “condi¬ 
tions”,  enough  realism  to  do  the  best 
she  can  with  what  she  has. 

Her  forty-three  pupils  range  from 
Kathleen,  a  bright  little  seven-year-old 
with  a  shy  smile  and  pigtails  going 
every  which  way,  to  thirteen-year-old 
boys  doing  fifth  grade  work  because 
they  see  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse 
so  few  months  out  of  every  year. 

Who  will  build  a  better  school?  The 
children  will  grow  up  in  the  shucking 
house  colony  to  be  good  or  bad  citizens 
as  long  as  oysters  are  dredged  in 
Delaware  Bay.  But  workers  in  the 
shucking  house  pay  no  local  taxes.  The 
people  in  the  township  have  all  they 
can  do,  explains  helping  teacher  Flor¬ 
ence  Bowden,  to  support  this  school 
and  their  other  schools,  which  are  not 
too  handsomely  housed  either.  State 
aid  seems  to  be  the  only  answer. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

HI  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  - 

I  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS  | 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

School  District  A  is  legally  divided 
so  that  School  Districts  A  and  B  result 
from  this  division.  If  a  teacher  under 
tenure  in  School  District  A  before  the 
division  is  employed  by  School  District 
B  after  the  division,  does  the  teacher 
retain  his  tenure  rights  under  state  law? 

No,  there  is  no  state  law  which 
protects  the  tenure  rights  of  a  teacher 
under  the  facts  set  out  above.  However, 
School  District  B  may,  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
said  district,  continue  the  tenure  of 
such  a  teacher. 

School  District  A  is  legally  consoli¬ 
dated  with  School  District  B  so  that 
School  District  X  results  from  this  con¬ 
solidation.  Do  teachers  under  tenure 
in  School  Districts  A  and  B  retain  their 
tenure  in  School  District  X — under  state 
law — after  the  consolidation? 

Yes.  All  principals,  teachers,  and 
employees  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
consolidating  school  districts  and  of 
any  regional  district  or  districts  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  consolidation  shall,  when 
the  consolidation  becomes  effective,  be 
principals,  teachers  and  employees, 
resjjectively,  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  consolidated  district,  and  their 
tenure  and  pension  rights  under  the 
State  laws  shall  not  be  affected  by 
consolidation  or  abolition  or  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  R.  S. 
18:.>17.12. 

What  are  the  rights  of  a  teacher 
under  contract  who  is  dismissed  without 
good  cause  before  the  expiration  of  the 
contract? 

When  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher 
before  the  expiration  of  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  teacher  and 
a  board  of  education  shall,  upon  appeal, 
be  decided  to  have  been  without  good 
cause,  the  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to 
comjjensation  for  the  full  term  for 
which  the  contract  was  made;  but  it 
shall  be  optional  with  the  board  of 
education  whether  the  teacher  shall  or 
shall  not  teach  for  the  unexpired  term. 
R.  S.  18:13-11. 

What  are  the  rights  of  a  teacher 
under  contract  for  one  year  who  before 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  is  dis¬ 
missed  for  reasons  of  economy  and  due 
to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
pupils? 

A  teacher  who  is  dismissed  under 
these  circumstances  is  entitled  to  salary 
for  the  balance  of  the  school  year. 
Downs  vs.  Board  of  Education  of 
Hoboken,  12  N.  J.  Misc.  345. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Has  New  Jersey  a  school  building 
problem? 

Increases  in  enrollment  will  cause 
serious  shortages  in  building  facilities 
and  teachers,  first  in  Grades  K-VI,  after 
1953  in  the  junior  high  schools,  about 
1960  in  the  senior  high  schools,  and 
by  1965  in  the  colleges. 

During  the  last  15  years  few  school 
buildings  have  been  constructed.  In 
1946  many  obsolete  and  worn-out 
buildings  were  in  use. 

At  the  present  time  an  appreciable 
number  of  districts  are  experiencing 
increases  in  enrollment  in  tbe  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  The  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  more  than  double  that  of  1939. 
Many  districts  cannot  borrow  enough 
money  to  construct  necessary  buildings. 

Already  children  in  a  few  districts 
are  on  part  time  or  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  overcrowded  classrooms. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  many 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  produce 
such  arrangements  as  part  time,  stag¬ 
gered  schedules,  and  other  systems 
which  would  take  care  with  efiiciency 
of  more  pupils  in  a  school  building. 
None  of  them  have  been  successful. 
They  tend  to  regiment  the  school, 
prevent  individual  attention,  destroy 
school  morale,  and  break  up  the  estab¬ 
lished  routines  of  child  life  outside 
the  school.  They  can  be  operated  as 
machines,  but  the  quality  of  education 
suffers. 

Although  many  theories  have  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  how  many 
pupils  a  teacher  can  instruct  efficiently, 
the  school  administrators  and  teachers 
of  long  experience  believe  that  the 
best  results  can  be  produced  with  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  25-28  to  1.  Any 
increase  in  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
beyond  28  to  1  reflects  itself  in  less 
attention  to  the  individual.  Good 
education  is  not  mechanical;  it  depends 
upon  conditions  favorable  to  individual 
initiative  under  the  guidance  of 
able  teachers. 

(NOTE:  This  picture  of  the  school 
building  situation  was  presented  by 
Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart  to  the 
Education  Committees  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Wood,  Zrd 

Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

I  have  a  dependent  sister.  How  can 
1  provide  for  her  if  I  should  die  shortly 
after  retiring? 

You  can  assure  her  an  income  as 
long  as  she  lives,  by  electing  one  of 
the  options  under  the  Retirement 
System.  For  this  purpose  you  should 
choose  between  Options  Two,  Three, 
or  Four.  Option  One,  the  lump  sum 
payment,  was  explained  in  this  column 
last  month. 

You  should  recognize  that  your  own 
retirement  allowance  will  be  less  if  you 
choose  one  of  these  options.  Also,  once 
you  have  chosen  your  option,  you 
cannot  change  it  after  you  retire,  even 
though  your  sister  should  die  before 
you  do. 

How  the  option  will  affect  your  own 
retirement  allowance  depends  upon  the 
age  of  your  sister  and  the  amount  you 
wish  her  to  receive.  An  unmarried 
teacher  who  is  supporting  an  aged 
parent  can  provide  a  survivorship 
income  at  small  cost,  but  one  who 
wishes  to  provide  income  for  a  crippled 
or  dependent  child  will  find  this  type 
of  benefit  very  costly. 

Under  Option  Two,  your  allowance 
is  reduced  to  the  point  where  we  will 
guarantee  to  pay  the  same  monthly 
check  to  your  sister  that  we  had  been 
paying  to  you. 

Under  Option  Three  your  own 
allowance  would  not  be  reduced  as 
much,  and  we  would  pay  your  sister, 
after  your  death,  a  life  income  of 
half  what  we  had  been  paying  you. 

Under  Option  Four,  you  would 
select,  in  multiples  of  $10  or  $25  a 
month,  how  much  you  want  your 
sister  to  receive,  and  your  own  allow¬ 
ance  would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Retirement  under  Options  Two, 
Three  or  Four  takes  effect  immediately 
on  demand,  if  based  on  service  or  age, 
and  immediately  on  completion  of 
the  medical  examination,  if  disability 
retirement  is  recommended  by  our 
doctors.  V 

(Note:  A  proposed  Option  Five  is  now 
before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature — A-113. 
A  teacher  choosing  this  option  would  receive 
a  slightly  reduced  retirement  allowance,  but 
would  be  guaranteed  at  least  60  payments 
of  the  annuity.  Thus  if  a  teacher  dies  within 
five  years  after  retiring,  his  dependents  or 
his  estate  receive  the  balance  of  the  annuity 
payments. — EDITOR. ) 
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'New  Jersey  Children  Create 


ary  School  Conference  last  May,  and 
again  at  the  1947  NJEA  Convention. 

A  second  exhibit,  New  Jersey  Chil¬ 
dren  Grow  in  World  Understanding, 
was  shown  at  the  State  Museum  last 
summer,  and  is  also  now  ready  for 
circulation  through  the  state.  Either 
or  both  of  these  exhibits  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  Museum,  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  only  expense  is  for  mailing. 

Colvin  H.  Henry,  Kearny. 


The  New  Jersey  Art  Education  As¬ 
sociation  some  time  ago  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  for  a  permanent  travel¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  items  from  the  art  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  schools.  The  schools 
were  invited  to  send  in  representative 
work,  and  final  selections  were  made 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Museum  Special 
Activities  Committee. 

Out  of  that  grew  the  first  con¬ 
temporary  public  school  art  exhibition 
of  free  painting  and  three-dimensional 
work  from  the  art  activities  of  children 
at  all  grade  levels.  The  work  chosen 
illustrated  the  creative  experience  of 
youth  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school  and  college. 

The  exhibit.  New  Jersey  Children 
Create,  contains  water  colors  from 
grades  1-3,  showing  that  the  young 
child  draws  not  what  he  sees,  but 
rather  what  he  feels:  from  grades  4-6, 
where  he  becomes  concerned  with  the 
reality  and  accurate  presentation; 
eventually  in  grades  11-12  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  technical  masterv  of 
skills  and  media,  leading  to  a  fuller 


understanding  of  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  in  painting,  such  as  design, 
color,  and  technique. 

This  first  exhibit  opened  at  the  State 
Museum  in  June,  1946.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  numerous  news  stories  and 
radio  broadcasts.  Subsequently  it  was 
shown  at  the  1946  NJEA  convention, 
at  the  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut, 
at  Trenton  High  School,  at  the  Second- 


The  nine-lo-eleven  year  old  is  interested 
in  his  place  within  the  group,  as  well  as 
in  himself.  He  is  more  concerned  with 
his  companions  and  friends.  His  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  human  figure  are  more 
realistic. 


In  grades  4-6  there  is  a  continuous 
attempt  to  draw  three-dimensionally,  and 
to  show  space  hy  overlapping  and  per¬ 
spective.  He  becomes  more  critical  of  his 
own  work,  and  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  it  look  right. 


They  Bared  Their  Hearts 


in  Public 


Today’s  student  of  art  is  challenged  The  public  exhibited  great  enthu- 
by  the  variety  of  media  which  he  may  siasm  for  the  enterprise.  They  “out- 
explore.  He  is  encouraged  always  to  judged”  the  art  jury  composed  of  Dr. 
seek  individuality  of  expression  and  Lillian  Acton  Calcia,  Chairman  of 

discover  in  each  art  adventure  self  Fine  Arts  Department,  Newark  Teach- 
faith,  as  well  as  wholesome  pursuits  ers  College;  Ruth  Trappan,  Supervisor 
for  worthy  use  of  leisure.  of  Art,  West  Orange;  Mrs.  Robert 

Muir’s  Department  Store,  Main  MacPhail,  formerly  Teacher  of  Art. 
Street,  East  Orange,  invited  our  stu-  Neptune  High  School, 
dents  to  “bare  their  hearts”  in  vigorous  ~ 

splashes  and  bold  colors  of  tempera 

paint  on  their  store  windows  for  ,  ■  .  * 

Valentine’s  Day.  , 

Rectangles  three  feet  by  five  feet  _ ^ 

were  framed  by  masking  tape  and 
prospiective  contestants  drew  lots  for 


Cash  awards  were  presented  on 
February  14  as  follows:  Ted  Andre- 
sakes  $25,  Constance  Boyd  $20,  Juanita 
Miller  $15,  Walter  Crooke  $10,  Betty 
Checcia  $5. 

The  cooperative  effort  was  under 
the  direction  of  Barbara  Bohsen  and 
Dorothy  Upham  of  the  East  Orange 
H.  S.  and  John  R.  Boyle  of  Muir’s. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly,  February  28,  1948 


THE  DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY  of  the  < 
New  Jer!«ey  Education  Association  met  at  ; 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton,  at  10:00  j 
A.M.  February  28, 1948.  President  CHARLES  i 
L.  STEEL,  JR.,  presided,  and  after  a  roll 
call,  declared  a  quorum.  I 

MRS.  CLARA  C.  STALLARD  of  Passaic,  ' 
for  the  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and 
Rules  of  Procedure,  submitted  a  recom¬ 
mended  order  of  business  and  rules  of 
procedure.  She  indicated  that  the  former 
was  a  pattern  for  a  specific  agenda,  not  an 
agenda  itself.  It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Stallard, 
seconded,  and  passed  that  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  rules  of  procedure  be  adopted, 
with  the  word  proxy  replaced  by  substitute. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dwver,  seconded  and 
passed  that  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  DICKIN¬ 
SON  be  recognized  as  a  proper  substitute 
for  Grace  Lawrence  of  Union  County. 

PRESIDENT  REPORTS 

PRESIDENT  STEEL  reported,  praising 
the  cooperation  he  has  received  from  the 
Association  staff,  committee  chairmen  and 
members.  He  stated  that  the  NJEA  program 
is  essentially  unselfish,  directed  toward  better 
schools  and  a  better  profession,  and  that 
the  state  aid  campaign,  work  for  the  pension 
fund,  and  the  program  of  the  Educational 
Planning  Commission  are  related  to  those 
ends.  He  forecast  the  need  of  additional 
research  w'ork  for  the  Association,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  substitute  it  for  some 
other  services. 

He  reviewed  the  program  for  school  health, 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Medical 
Society,  discussion  of  teacher  certification 
with  Dr.  Preston,  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  social  security  to  New  Jersey  teachers, 
participation  in  the  Children’s  Crusade  and 
Overseas  Teacher  Relief,  and  study  of 
personnel  problems  in  tbe  office  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  an<l  Annuity  Fund. 

Mr.'s,  price  submitted  a  detailed  finan¬ 
cial  report,  showing  expenditures  to  date 
of  $74,868  against  a  budget  of  $128,330,  and 
receipts  of  $152.,'S94  against  anticipated 
revenues  of  $144,194.  It  was  moved  by 
Miss  Van  \^’yk.  seconded  and  passed  that 
the  report  be  adopted. 

PRE.SIDENT  STEEL  reviewed  the  .Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  hearing  on  the  State 
budget  for  the  Pension  Fund.  Copies  of  the 
statement  submitted  were  available. 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Myers,  seconded, 
and  passed  that  the  .Assembly  follow  the 
agenda  in  the  order  of  reports. 

PENSION  POLICY 

MR.  CLAYTON  reported  for  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee  its  approval  of  the  mini- 
mum-pension  legislation;  recommendation  of 
the  “62-year”  pension  bill  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  with  the  information  tliat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  by  Mr.  Buck,  it  will  cost 
the  State  money;  continued  stinly  of  a 
proposal  to  invest  up  to  40^^  of  pension 
funds  in  accordance  with  rules  permitted 
banking  and  insurance  houses;  plans  for  a 
conference  with  the  Trustees  on  the  deduc¬ 
tions  for  bonus  payments;  and  plans  for 
a  thorough  study  with  expert  advice  aimed 
at  clarifying  the  problems  of  teachers  in  the 
Fund,  this  study  to  include  better  retirement 


allowances  for  new  entrants  who  retire  after 
35  years’  service.  The  Committee  has 
approved  the  stand  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  NJEA  officers  on  the  1948  Pension 
Fund  appropriation,  and  recommends  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly  that  no  action  be 
taken  on  the  proposed  Option  6 — to  allow 
people  retiring  to  withdraw  50'/r  of  their 
annuity  money.  Mr.  Buck,  actuary  of  the 
Fund,  advised  the  Committee  that  it  would 
not  involve  additional  cost;  however,  he 
strongly  recommended  against  the  proposal. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren,  seconded 
and  passed  that  individual  items  in  the 
report  be  taken  up  individually. 

Mr.  .‘steel  explained  that,  under  the  By- 
Laws  and  Constitution,  the  Assembly  can 
recommend  that  legislation  be  prepared  or 
introduced  but  that  such  legislation  must 
receive  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  all 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  before 
it  is  introduced. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roe  and  seconded 
that  the  62-year  retirement  bill  be  approved. 
Mr.  Clayton  explained  that  this  bill  would 
allow  present  entrants  to  continue  teaching 
past  age  62  without  loss  of  pension;  they 
would  continue  contributions.  Mr.  .Schanz 
questioned  the  cost  and  was  informed  that 
it  was  estimated  at  $1,850,000.  or  about 
$250,000  a  year  for  seven  years. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Francis,  seconded 
and  passed  that  Miss  Hou^man  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  Miss  Housman 
argued  against  the  bill,  on  the  basis  of  its 
cost  to  the  state,  and  as  a  matter  of  addi¬ 
tional  privilege  for  an  already  privileged 
group.  She  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buck 
indicating  that  higher  salaries  would  increase 
original  estimates  of  cost  considerably. 

Mr.  Dwyer:  “Is  there  any  way  these 
pensions  could  be  frozen  at  age  62,  permitting 
the  present  entrants  to  continue  in  service, 
but  receive  when  they  retire  the  same 
benefits  they  would  have  had  at  age  62?” 


GINGER! 


^  A 


s> 


“Our  engagement  is  broken.'' 


Mr.  Wood  commented  that  this  was  a 
new  proposal,  and  that  he  could  not  estimate 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Roe  argued  for  the  original  proposal, 
indicating  that  the  “cost”  was  merely  the 
state’s  seizure  of  reserves  it  had  already  set 
up.  He  stated  that  the  present  method  penal¬ 
ized  present  entrant  members  $300-$5()0  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  the  light  of  Mr.  Dwyer’s  suggestion, 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  seconded 
that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee.  This  motion 
was  lost.  On  a  vote,  Mr.  Roe’s  motion  to 
approve  the  committee  recommendation  was 
declared  passed  21-19. 

Mr.  Clayton  repeated  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  of  no  action  on  the  proposed 
Option  Six.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fenster- 
maker.  and  seconded  that  the  Delegate 
-Assembly  approve  that  recommendation.  Mr, 
Roe  argued  in  favor  of  Option  Six,  explaining 
that  it  was  designed  to  retluce  the  gamble 
involved  in  retirement,  and  that  it  concerned 
only  the  teacher's  own  money.  Mr.  Bergen 
and  Miss  Housman  argued  against  Option 
Six  as  permitting  teachers  to  reduce  unduly 
the  amount  of  their  annuity  and  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  fundamental  aims  of  the 
Fund.  On  a  vote  the  motion  to  approve  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  recommendation 
was  passed. 

DR.  BECK  reported  for  the  Enrollment 
Committee,  noting  that  dues  have  been  col¬ 
lected  to  the  amount  of  $121,802,  $6,802 

over  anticipated  dues.  He  indicated  that  this 
was  about  300  members  under  the  total  of 
last  year,  and  that  there  are  some  3.000 
teachers  (including  many  substitute  and 
temporary  teachers)  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Association.  He  listed  Cape  May, 
Cumberland,  and  Warren  counties,  and  the 
State  Department,  as  having  100%  member¬ 
ship.  He  named  several  low-membership 
districts  and  stressed  the  membership  prob¬ 
lems  in  several  high  schools.  It  was  moved 
by  Miss  Porreca.  seconded  and  passed  that 
the  report  be  accepted. 

LEGISLATION 

MR.  KLEINFELTER  reviewed  legislative 
progress  thus  far.  emphasizing  state  aid.  full 
pension  appropriation,  and  minimum  salary. 
He  urged  strong  “no  compromise”  support 
of  the  $13,000,000  state  aid  program.  He 
also  reported  the  introduction  of  bills  to 
increase  the  minimum  pension  to  $'i00,  to 
provide  an  Option  Five  for  teachers  retiring 
to  assure  60  annuity  payments;  to  admit 
non-teaching  board  employees  to  the  Pension 
Fund;  a  bill  to  extend  bonus  provisions; 
one  providing  for  teacher  members  on  the 
State  -Advisory  Committee  to  the  Fund,  and 
the  citizenship-adult  education  bill.  He  also 
noted  that  the  Legislative  Committee  sup¬ 
ports  the  fight  of  state  teachers  college 
faculties  for  salary  increases.  In  the  field 
of  federal  legislation.  Mr.  Kleinfelter  called 
attention  to  the  Federal  Aid  bill,  and 
increased  income  tax  exemption  for  retired 
teachers.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Francis, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  report  be 
accepted.  Discussion  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  superintendents  tenure  bill  had 
been  withheld  at  the  request  of  the  super- 
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intendents  involved,  that  a  bill  to  increase 
the  limitation  on  school  budgets  in  cities 
would  require  more  support  if  it  were  to 
be  introduced,  and  that  the  adult  education 
appropriation  might  be  regarded  as  included 
in  the  proposed  $13,000,000.  Mr.  Coulter 
called  attention  to  S-160  and  S-161,  dealing 
with  playgrounds. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Coulter,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  Delegate  Assembly 
approve  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  President  in  seeking  full 
appropriation  for  the  Pension  Fund  this  year. 

Mr.  Kleinfelter  reported  that  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  had  voted  to  defer  action 
this  year  on  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit 
discrimination  because  of  residence. 

The  meeting  recessed  at  1:00  for  luncheon, 
and  reconvened  at  2:25. 

NEA  MEMBERSHIP 

MISS  PORRECA  reported  for  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee,  noting  the  all-time  high 
in  NEA  memberships  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
contributions  of  nearly  $10,000  to  Overseas 
Teacher  Relief.  She  urged  that  local  associ¬ 
ations  affiliate  with  the  NEA.  and  be 
represented  at  its  convention.  The  report 
stressed  the  importance  of  Federal  Aid. 
A  special  membership  drive  will  be  made 
in  March;  it  is  understood  that  those  who 
join  in  March  will  be  members  for  one  year 
from  date  of  joining.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Bioren,  seconde<l  and  passed  that  the 
report  be  accepted. 

MISS  FRANCIS  reported  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Affiliated  Groups  recommending 
that  each  group  asking  to  be  affiliated  have 
its  application  carefully  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  our  present  criteria,  and  that  the 
preparation  of  a  specific  application  form 
be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the  Executive 
Committee  define  more  specifically  associate 
membership  in  the  Association;  and  that 
in  the  future  an  opportunity  be  provided 
for  a  representative  of  the  group  seeking 
affiliation  to  appear  before  the  committee 
should  they  desire  to  do  so  when  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  affiliation  is  brought  up  for 
consideration.  It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Long, 
seconded  and  passed  that  it  be  accepted. 

MRS.  PRICE  reported  on  the  program  for 
the  Spring  Conference,  noting  that  the 
complete  program  would  appear  in  the 
March  Review.  Mr.  Nicholls  urged  that 
every  association  have  a  minimum  of  two 
or  three  representatives  at  the  Conference. 
It  was  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded  and 
passed  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

MR.  DWYER  presented  the  Linden  Teach¬ 
ers  Association’s  “Comments  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  with  Respect  to  a  Proposed  Law 
for  Sabbatical  Leave,”  and  moved  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Salary  Committee  for 
study  and  consideration. 

MISS  VAN  WYK.  on  behalf  of  the 
Paterson  teachers,  thanked  the  NJEA  for 
its  help  in  the  Paterson  salary  campaign. 
MISS  HOUSMAN  thanked  the  NJEA  on 
behalf  of  the  Salary  Committee  of  the 
Hoboken  Teachers, 

MISS  STALLARD,  for  her  committee, 
recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  study  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  .Association  for  any  needed  revisions.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt 
this  recommendation,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  size  of  the  committee  be 
left  to  the  President. 

Miss  McGrath  asked  for  more  advance 
notice  of  meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

Mr.  Steel  thanked  the  Assembly  for  its 
work.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
that  the  meeting  adjourn,  which  it  did 
•t2:.55P.M. 
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Regulations  for  County^Elections 
October,  1948 


L  County  Elections  Committee 
A.  The  county  representative  on  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  appoint  a  County 
Elections  Committee  of  five  members  in  any 
county  having  a  total  active  membership  in 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  of 
1,250  or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall 
be  one  member  of  the  Elections  Committee 
for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  active  members.  School  districts  with 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  have  one,  and  only  one,  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Elections  Committee  for 
each  250  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof. 
The  county  representative  on  the  .State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  call  all  meetings  of 


2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  or  Organization  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee,  under  standards  set  up 
by  the  State  Elections  Committee  and 
available  on  request  from  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Office  or  from  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  then  the  Executive  Board  of  any  such 
approved  county  organization  may,  by  formal 
action,  designate  the  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  designate 
members  of  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
State  Elections  Committee  at  the  New  Jersey 
Education  .Association  Office.  Such  requests 


What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 
About  County  Elections 

FOR  WHAT — ^Your  County  Members  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
and  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
(Posts  to  be  fllled  will  be  listed  in  September  Reporter.) 

CANDIDATES — Nominated  by  County  Nominating  Committee  or  by 
Petition. 

(See  Section  n  of  these  Rules  for  details  of  nomination.) 

WHEN,  WHERE — ^Next  October — week  of  the  18th — at  Polling  Places 
within  County.  No  voting  unless  there  is  a  contest. 

(Names  of  Candidates,  exact  date,  polling  places  in  special  Bulletin.) 

IN  CHARGE — Your  County  Elections  Committee — appointed  by  County 
Member  of  State  Elections  Committee 
(See  page  161  of  January  Review  for  State  Elections  Committee.) 


the  County  Elections  Committee,  and  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Committee  shall 
be  in  charge  of  all  County  Elections  held  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  county  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  State  Nominating  Committee, 
the  State  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for  the 
use  of  all  of  the  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  the  county 
according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee,  and  shall  employ  such 
organization  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as 
may  he  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

n.  Nominations  of  County  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  Executive  Committee  and 
Delegate  As.sembly 
A.  County  Nominating  Committee 
1.  There  shall  he  a  County  Nominating 
Committee  consisting  of  five  members  in  any 
county  having  a  total  active  membership  in 
the  New  Jersey  Education  .Association  of 
1,250  or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall 
be  one  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  active  members.  School  districts  with 
250  or  more  active  memliers  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  one.  and  only  one.  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Nominating  Committee  for  each 
250  members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 


for  approval  of  county  organizations  must  be 
made  not  later  than  April  30,  1948. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  association  or  organization 
is  approved  as  noted  above,  then  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  appoint  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee.  The 
personnel  of  these  committees  as  selected 
either  by  the  county  organization  or  by  the 
county  representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  be  reported  to  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  at  the 
administrative  offices,  on  forms  supplied  by 
the  office,  not  later  than  June  4,  1948. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  county  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
during  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution,  and 
report  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  to  the  county  meml)er  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  who,  in  turn, 
shall  report  such  nominations  to  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  Office  not  later 
than  September  25. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  By  Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  petition  may 
be  made  for  nominees  for  the  State  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly,  during  the  years 
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when  election  to  these  offices  is  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not  less 
than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the  total  active 
membership  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  in  the  county  with  at  least  five 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least  five  (5) 
school  districts  in  the  county  provided, 
however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures  from 
each  of  at  least  five  school  districts  in  the 
county  shall  be  sufficient  on  any  petition, 
and  provided  further, 

(h)  that  where  a  school  district  has  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  nominations  for 
candidates  for  the  Delegate  Assembly  may 
be  made,  from  any  such  district,  on  petition 
of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  that  local  school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  independent 
nominations  must  be  made  on  petition-blank 
forms  prescribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  Individual  petitions  must  carry 
affirmations  that  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner  is  an  active  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association.  The  County 
Elections  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  petitions. 

EQ.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  the  organization  of  county 
elections  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  below  so  that  announcement  of  such 
plans  may  he  available  for  publication  no 
later  than  September  17.  1948. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  organization  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  call  of  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee,  and  there¬ 
after  at  the  call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall 
prepare  a  li=t  of  nominees  for  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  election  to  these  offices 
is  required  by  the  Constitution,  so  as  to 
report  such  list  of  county  nominees  to  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  on  or  before  September  17,  1948. 
The  county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  make  this  list  of  nominees 
available  upon  request  to  any  member  of  the 
NJEA  in  the  county  and,  as  noted  before, 
submit  this  list  to  the  NJEA  office  no 
later  than  September  25,  1948. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be  elected: 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nominating 
Committee  for  a  term  of  one  year  shall  be 
elected  in  alternate  years.  Due  to  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions.  Article  VII,  Section  1,  a 
State  Nominating  Committee  will  be  elected 
in  1948. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  (term  three  years  from  close  of 
1948  Convention),  to  succeed  any  present 
county  member  whose  term  expires  in  1948 
or  for  the  unexpired  term  if  the  office  other¬ 
wise  becomes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  close  of  the  1948 
Annual  Convention  (term  two  years)  or  for 
the  unexpired  term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant.  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  are  county  representatives  and 
must  be  elected  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
in  those  counties  where  elections  to  these 


offices  are  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  provisions,  must  be  presented 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M.  on 
September  24,  1948.  Blank  forms  for  indi¬ 
vidual  petitions  are  to  be  secured  on  24  hours 
notice  from  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  All  such  petitions,  if 
properly  executed,  shall  be  forivarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Office,  within 
24  hours  of  their  receipt  (by  September  25) 
by  the  county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

E.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held  during 
the  week  of  October  18,  1948  at  such  places 
and  on  such  dates  for  each  county  as  the 
president  of  the  New  .lersev  Education 
Association  or  a  person  designated  by  him 
shall  decide. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any  county 
election,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given  county  the 
Nominating  Committee  has  selected  but  one 
slate  and  no  nominations  by  petition  appear, 
then  no  election  in  that  county  shall  be  held, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare  the 
election  of  the  nominated  slate. 

Procedures  for  County  Elections — 
October,  1948 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each  county 
and  the  time  of  such  elections  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  and  all  such 
information  is  to  be  published  in  an  elections 
issue  of  the  Offioal  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by  County 
Nominating  Committees  and  of  independent 
nominations  by  petition,  properly  receiyed  by 
the  county  members  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  will  be  published  by  counties  in 
an  elections  issue  of  the  Official  News 
Bui.letin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  .Association  who 
votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name  and  school 
address  in  the  poll  book  before  receiving  a 
ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues  for  the 
year  1948-1949  must  be  presented  by  each 
teacher  in  order  to  vote  at  any  county 
election. 

V.  Notifying  Membership 

The  following  procedure  shall  be  observed 
in  order  that  the  membership  of  the  NJEA 
may  be  advised  as  to  election  procedures: 

A.  Copies  of  Regulations  for  County 
Elections  and  Regulations  for  State  Elections 
(when  required  by  constitutional  provision), 
as  adopted  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  shall  be  published  annually  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review. 

B.  At  least  three  weeks  before  petitions 
are  required  to  be  filed  there  shall  be 
published  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
NJEA  Reporter  the  following: 

1.  A  list  of  the  elective  positions  to  be 
filled  in  each  county. 

2.  Information  concerning  the  filing  of 
petitions. 

3.  Names  of  the  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committees. 

C.  A  special  Election  Bulletin  shall  be 
issued  in  advance  of  the  week  of  election- 
listinjf  the  names  of  all  candidates,  -both  by 
Nominating  Committee  and  by  petition,  for 
county  offices,  including  a  list  of  the  polling 
places  for  those  counties  in  which  elections 
are  to  be  held. 


Hoboken  teachers  will  get  increases 
of  $300-$400,  and  a  new  maximum  of 
S4200  has  been  set.  The  present 
system  of  increments  will  be  dropped 
and  a  new  system  set  up  later  so  that 
junior  high  and  elementary  teachers 
can  reach  the  new  maximum.  The 
NJEA  through  Field  Representative 
the  Hoboken  Teachers  Association  in 
working  for  the  new'  salary  plan. 

Pitman  has  adopted  a  budget 
calling  for  raises  of  $100  for  all 
teachers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
teachers  had  requested  S5()0. 

Rutherford’s  school  budget,  as 
adopted,  provides  for  cost  of  living 
bonuses  of  S175  for  all  employees, 
payable  before  June,  1948,  and  a 
salarv  increment  up  to  $300  for 
1948-49. 

Joseph  J.  Masiello  cooperated  with 

There  is  a  new  salary  schedule  with 
minimums  of  SI 900,  S2000,  $2100, 
and  $2200,  and  maximums  of  $33(K), 
S3700  (B.A.),  and  .$4200,  to  which  all 
teachers  will  be  adjusted  by  1950-51. 

The  budget  was  approved  despite 
considerable  local  opposition  from  the 
Taxpavers  Association  and  the  local 
press.  The  Rutherford  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Parent  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  worked  hard  to  pass  it.  There 
was  a  publicity  campaign,  mass  meet¬ 
ings,  a  car-pool  transportation  system, 
and  babv  sitters  for  would-be  voters. 


J.  Ernest  Crane  Retires 
From  Executive  Group 

J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark  principal, 
has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee.  He  has  repre¬ 
sented  Essex  County  on  the  Committee 
since  1942.  No  successor  has  been 
appointed. 

At  a  meeting  March  12,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  approved  the  following 
Constitution  Revision  Committee;  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  chairman,  Lilia 
H.  Campbell  (D.A.),  Mrs.  Miriam  T. 
Blemle  (D.A.),  Rita  Connors,  and 
Harold  Antrim. 

It  designated  as  delegates  to  the 
National  Education  Association  Con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland  next  July  the 
three  officers  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Steel,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Price, 
and  Freda  Scribner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McGonigle,  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson, 
Eric  Groezinger,  Howard  E.  Deily,  J. 
W.  Hone,  and  Samuel  F.  Trostle. 

The  officers  and  Miss  Scribner  were 
designated  to  attend  a  pre-NEA  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  on  problems  of  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment. 
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others  Fight  Prejudice-Do  You?  "Z:*  0^'"^ 


MONG  THE  FIRST  to  See  the  growing 
danger  in  the  spread  of  racial  and 
group  prejudice  were  the  churches. 
They  have  met  this  threat  by  char¬ 
acteristic,  positive  action.  They  have 
met  it.  not  so  much  by  the  formation 
of  any  new  program,  but  by  the 
reaffirmation  and  redirecting  of  the 
program  already  in  practice.  Colleges 
for  Negro  youth,  churches  in  Harlem, 
psychiatric  clinics  for  both  Negroes 
and  whites,  membership  in  the  Council 
to  Combat  Anti-Semitism,  social  agen¬ 
cies  providing  help  for  young  people, 
regardless  of  creed,  color,  or  social 
group,  study  and  group  discussions  in 
Young  People’s  Fellowships,  camps  for 
under-privileged  boys  and  girls,  where 
both  colored  and  white  live  and  play 
together,  youth  conferences  where  inter- 
cultural  relations  are  studied,  mission 
stations  which  serve  such  groups  and 
races  as  American  Indians,  mountain 
people  of  Kentucky,  the  Japanese  in 
New  York  City,  and  Italian  immigrants 
in  New  York  State,  inter-denomina¬ 
tional  services  among  agricultural 
migrants,  industrial  groups,  Negroes 
and  share-croppers  in  the  South:  all 
these  activities  direct  telling  blows 
against  intolerance  in  strategic  areas. 

i\NOTHER  FRONT  in  the  battle  for 
democracy  is  that  of  youth  organiza¬ 
tions.  Outstanding  examples  are  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts.  Im¬ 
portant  in  the  program  of  each  is  this 
idea  of  world  friendship.  During  the 
summer  both  spectacularly  demon¬ 
strated  belief  in  its  possibility  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  practice.  The  boys  held 
their  “World  Jamboree”  in  Moisson, 
France,  where  young  representatives  of 
many  nations  met  as  emissaries  of  peace 
and  brotherhood  instead  of  war  and 
hate.  At  Camp  Baree,  in  Baree,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Girl  Scouts  from  forty-eight 
Slates  came  together  with  their  sisters 
from  Belgium,  Bermuda,  Brazil,  British 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Curacaco,  Denmark, 
England,  France,  Greece,  Guadaloupe, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Luxemburg,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
Trinidad.  The  United  States  delegates 
had  great  fun  learning  to  know  these 
“foreigners”.  They  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  had  much  more  in 
common  than  they  had  supposed  and 
tliat  their  differences  only  added  to 
the  fascination  and  joy  of  friendship. 


IEducators  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  an  active  campaign 
against  intolerance.  One  example  of 
their  approach  was  the  Workshop  in 
Human  Relations  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  last  summer.  It  aimed  “to 
develop  a  much  needed  orientation  and 
skills  for  teaching  human  relations  and 
for  organization  of  deipocratic  group 
life  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and 
ether  states.”  Each  member  of  the 
group  worked  on  some  project  which 
he  believed  would  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  his  school  or  community.  Among 
groups  represented  were  Irish,  Negro, 
Jewish,  Italian,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
A  feature  of  the  program  was  meeting 
with  minority  groups  within  the  com¬ 
munity  for  dances,  entertainments,  and 
picnics.  All  participants  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  and 
hoped  that  the  experiment  would  be 
repeated  another  year. 

Definite  ways  in  which  the  teacher 
can  fight  against  prejudice  are  numer¬ 
ous.  First  of  all.  he  can  be  in  his 
life,  a  fine  example  of  everything  for 
which  tolerance  stands.  He  must  prac¬ 


tice  anti-discrimination  in  his  dealings 
with  his  pupils.  He  should  encourage 
cooperative  activities.  Kindness  and 
consideration  for  each  individual  no 
matter  what  his  background  can  be 
implicit  in  all  his  teaching. 

If  every  teacher  were  inspired  with 
these  ideals  of  love  for  one’s  fellow 
creatures,  not  as  an  impossible  goal 
hut  as  a  plain  matter  of  every  day 
living,  who  knows  what  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  making  ours  a  truly 
democratic  society?  This  is  not  mere 
wishful  thinking,  but  a  true  statement 
of  the  case.  It  can  and  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  by  all  of  us. 


Do  You  Have  Them? 

The  NJEA  is  trying  to  complete  its 
file  of  Pension  Fund  Reports.  Missing 
are  the  first  three  reports,  and  num¬ 
bers  7,  11,  and  15.  These  are  for  the 
years  1920,  1921,  1922,  1926,  1930, 
and  1934.  If  you  have  them  filed  away, 
and  would  send  them  to  us,  we’d  be 
very  grateful  indeed. 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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So  You’d  Like  To  Be  A 

School  Librarian 

By  Mary  V.  Gayer* 

Last  summer  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Trenton  inaug¬ 
urated  its  Department  of  Library 
Science.  It  offers  a  full  32-semester 
hour  program  in  Library  Science  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Bachelor  of  Library  Science 
degree.  This  program,  which  is  planned 
to  prepare  school  librarians  for  New 
Jersey  schools,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
program  formerly  offered  by  the 
State  Library  Commission  under  Sarah 
B.  Askew. 

During  the  summer  of  1947  30 
students  were  enrolled.  This  August 
the  first  class  of  11  will  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  An  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  45  is  the  desired 
maximum. 

Since  the  program  is  planned  to 
prepare  school  librarians,  the  admis¬ 
sion  requirements  are  based  on  the 
State  requirements  for  school  librar¬ 
ians.  The  program  is  organized  in  two 
parts.  The  work  of  the  first  two 
summers  meets  the  present  require¬ 
ments.  If  the  student  wishes  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  and 
qualify  for  the  best  school  library 
positions,  the  third  and  fourth  summers 
must  be  taken. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  program  was  the  production  by 
the  advanced  class  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials;  a  Handbook  for  School 
Librarians.  This  mimeographed  book¬ 
let  was  written  by  the  members  of 
the  class  in  Audio-Visual  Materials 
under  the  supervision  of  its  instructor, 
Edward  T.  Schofield,  who  is  Librarian 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Newark. 
It  aims  to  present  the  principles  of 
selection,  utilization,  and  processing 
for  four  kinds  of  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials:  films,  film-strips,  lantern  slides, 
and  records.  Diagrams  and  extensive 
bibliographies  make  it  extremely  useful 
to  the  school  librarian  who  is  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  handling  such  materials  but 
who  wishes  to  make  the  school  library 
a  center  for  all  types  of  learning 
materials. 

•Miss  Gaver  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Library  Science  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  Teachers  interested  in  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  library  science  courses 
should  write  to  her  at  Trenton  5. 


^■for  #Ke  Asking 

45b  Cardboard  Model  of  a  Set  of  Teeth 
for  demonstration  of  toothbrush  ing  tech¬ 
nique  and  basic  wall  chart  “Why  Do 
Teeth  Ache?”  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  use.  Then  for  elementary 
use  are  added  a  Teacher’s  Manual  out¬ 
lining  program  and  including  helpful 
diagram  of  toothbrushing  technique; 
Class  Hygiene  Check-Up  Record;  Indi¬ 
vidual  Dental  Certificates;  and  Giant 
Class  Certificate.  (Educational  Service 
Department.  Bristol-Myers  Company.) 

.50b  Illustrated  folders  giving  details  of  two- 
week  summer  Conservation  Workshops 
conducted  by  the  National  Audubon 
•Society. 

42b  “6  .Steps  to  Safety”  discusses  all  factors 
in  safe  pupil  transportation.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  24-page  booklet  covers:  bus  driver 
training;  pupil  training;  traffic  hazards; 
organization  and  function  of  a  pupil  bus 
patrol;  safety  features  in  construction 
and  operation  of  buses.  Teachers  and 
school  officials  concerned  with  pupil 
transportation  will  find  this  booklet  most 
helpful.  (Dept,  of  Safety  Research, 
Superior  Coach  Corporation.) 

47b  The  Teacher  Guidebook  is  a  practical 
working  plan  for  a  program  in  nutri¬ 
tion  education.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
suggest  a  new  curriculum  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  but  rather  to  show  how 
nutrition  education  may  be  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  curriculum. 
64  pages.  (Dept,  of  Public  Service,  Gen¬ 
eral  Slills,  Inc.) 

48b  Motion  Pictures  Owned  by  or  Relating 
to  the  .American  Railroads  i*  a  63  page 
booklet  describing  films  which  are  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  by  the  various  railroads 
as  well  as  those  for  rental  or  sale  by 
commercial  distributors.  (.Association  of 
.American  Railroads.) 

30b  Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune — a 
lively  quiz  booklet.  Your  pupils  will 
enjoy  learning  about  our  greatest  natural 
resource  with  this  entertaining  and 
accurate  booklet.  (Bituminous  Coal 
Institute.) 


USE  THIS  COUTON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  30  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

45b  .50b  42b  47b  48b  30b 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

City - State . . . . . 

Subject  taught . . . . . . Grade _ 

School  address _ _ _ 

Enrollment:  Boys _ Gir's _ 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  —  SCHOOL  BOOK  REPRESENTATIVE 

A  representative  is  needed  to  promote  a  line  of  text  and  supplementary  books  to  the  schools  of 
this  staje.  Good  earninas  and  pleasant  work.  Should  have  sellins  experience  or  sales  personality. 
Work  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  in  'conjunction  with  another  line.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

BECKLEY-CARDY  COMPANY,  Publishing  Department 

CHICAGO  16.  IlllNOIS 
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(WMADlAM  fACifiC 
HAii  mtre 
ACROSS  ^ 
CANADA 


The  moment  you  step  on  a 
comfortable  Canadian  Pacific 
train,  you'll  know  this  is  the 
perfect  way  to  travel  across 
Canada ...  to  or  from  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  and  California. 

Everything  is  right... the 
scenery,  the  gracious  service, 
the  ftxxi.  Stop  over  at  Banff 
Springs  Hotel.  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  Emerald  Lake  Chalet... 
or  rustic  mountain  lodges. 
Season  from  June  to  September. 


Inquire  about  round-trip  rail  fares  and 
Alaska  trips  from  your  local  agent  or  at 
any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 
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NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Suggatlient  w«  hops  you  will  find 
helpful  and  inlereding 


a  tip  from 


Purposeful  fun  for 


Dr.  Darrel  J.  Mase.  New  Jersey  State 
Teaehers  (^ollejse,  Newark;  (iaiherine  Cor¬ 
bin.  former  polio  patient  at  (Children's 


Hospital  Teachers 
Ask  Place  On  Team 

Teachers  in  hospital  schools  “want 
in”  with  the  nurses  and  doctors.  Their 
desire  to  be  part  of  the  team  working 
v\  ith  handicapped  children,  rather  than 
hour-a-day  visitors,  was  the  point  of 
emphasis  in  the  recent  Conference 
on  Education  of  Hospitalized  Chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  held  at  Atlantic  City 
in  February. 


The  teachers  indicated  that  they 
often  feel  isolated  in  the  hospital,  know¬ 
ing  little  about  the  physical  problems 
of  their  pupils.  They  feel  they  have 
something  to  give  the  medical  team 
in  an  understanding  of  the  patient’s 
mental,  social  and  recreational  needs. 

Specifically  they  are  asking  regular 
staff  meetings,  the  establishment  of 
parent  groups,  a  decision  between 
grade  placement  and  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  as  an  educational  aim  for  their 
pupils,  and  sjjcitial  training  for  teachers 
in  hospital  schools. 


Making  the  most  of  children’s 
natural  enjoyment  in  taking 
part  in  shows  and  plays,  the 
Children’s  Theatre  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  is  reportedly 
of  extraordinary  success  for 
youngsters  from  ages  3  to  16.  “j) 

Especially  the  thing  for  older 
boys  and  girls,  the  theatre  and  its 
clubr(X)m  make  the“favorite  s|X)t”for 
g(X)d  times  after  school  and  Saturdays. 

You  might  want  to  know  what  Palo  Al¬ 
to  is  doing,  since  the  theatre’s  main 

_  benefit  is  furnishing 

youngsters  with  pur¬ 
poseful  activity  instead  of 
just  aimless  fun.  'Fhough 
the  theatre  is  ui)i()ue  in 
being  municipally  sup- 


-yibwe,  “eiec- 
Incian"  and 
“icripl  giri." 
'/( (jfA/,  drta 
rthtartaJ. 


'*f^ake-up" — especially  enjoyed  hy  all  the  children 


ported  and  housed  in  its  own  building, 
you  might  like  to  have  a  clubroom 
and  “theatre”  just  in  your  school. 

Adult  leaders’ enjoyment  is  almost  as 
great  as  children’s  own  in  the  theatre’s 
many  aspects  —  dramatic  training, 
working  on  costume  designs,  paint¬ 
ing  scenery,  learning  make-up  art, 
handling  lighting,  script  writing, 
directing,  prompting,  etc. 

Entertaining  and  inspiring  might  lx;  two 
movies  the  Palo  Alto  young¬ 
sters  made,  that  are  available 
to  you:  the  Nativity  in  techni¬ 
color,  “A  Little  Child”,  and 
“Titian — the  Child  Painter”. 


H  further  intarettad,  write  'I'licatre 
Director,  Hazel  (ilaisler  Robert-ion, 
Community  Center,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


IV e  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  mtllions  of  people  find  chewing 
IVriglefs  Spearmsnt  Clum  helpful  to  them. 

Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  is  your  standard 
of  quality  for  complete  chewing  satisfaction. 


By  Mrs.  Leah  S.  Royal  and  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Thompson 


I  ND  IT  CAME  TO  PASS  on  the  twentieth 
il  day  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Daily  Attend¬ 
ance  Record,  otherwise  known  as  the 
pink,  blue,  and  white  sheets,  that  a 
certain  school  teacher  said  unto  herself: 

“Behold  this  is  Thursday  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  the  day  on  which 


1  must  add  all  the  days  present  of  all 
the  pupils  so  that  they  will  total 
both  perpendicularly  and  horizontally 
even  on  my  w'hite  sheet,  my  yellow 
card,  my  twenty-day  report,  and  my 
six-w'eeks  report.” 

And  she  took  her  seat  at  her  desk 
and  laid  thereon  her  Big  White  Sheet 


*7/te  Pe4Ui44flu<uUa  CoUeK^ 

Sum4Ha>i  Se44*o*td. — 19^8  - 

One  to  15  weeks  of  graduate  or 
undergraduate  work  in  a  cool, 
mountain  environment. 

More  than  450  courses  in  40  fields 
of  study.  I 

Moderate  instructional  fees  and  Jun 

living  expenses.  No  additional 
fees  charged  to  out  -  of  -  state 
students. 

Resident  faculty  supplemented  by  Main 

visiting  specialists  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  June 

/or  further  information  address: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions  I 

Room  115  Burrowes  Building  Augu! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE  August 

State  College  Pennsylvania  _ 


DATES 


Inter-Session 
June  8  to  June  25 


Main  Summer  Session 
June  28  to  August  7 


Post-Sessions 
August  9  to  August  27 
August  9  to  September  18 


9<teal  Bitnune/i  and  (lecAeaiUut 


HE  WHO  TEACHETH  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  humor  teacheth 
not.  He  doth  ride  through  life  on 
a  springless  wagon  and  feeleth 
keenly  every  rut  in  the  road. 

— Reprinted  from 

North  Carolina  Education 


which  was  provided  her  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  then  she  saith  unto  her 
students  which  were  of  tender  years, 
“Lo,  this  is  movie  show  day.  Now 
those  students  which  peradventure  have 
brought  no  money  for  the  show  will 
go  to  their  seats  forthwith.  Neither 
will  I  take  any  lunch  money,  nor  any 
seed  money,  nor  picture  money.  Nay, 
I  will  not  even  take  any  Easter  Seal 
money,  nor  any  cans  of  peas  or  Irish 
potatoes  for  the  Chest  until  all  the 
show  money  may  be  counted  and 
delivered  unto  the  principal.” 

Therefore,  she  did  set  out  the  box 
to  hold  the  moneys,  and  the  students 
did  crowd  about  her  with  many  pennies 
and  nickels  which  they  set  about  stead¬ 
fastly  to  drop  under  the  desk,  and  the 
teacher  set  down  duly  in  her  book 
what  each  student  had  brought. 

But  it  happened  that  some  of  the 
students  who  had  no  show  money,  but 
had  Seal  money,  did  not  go  straight¬ 
way  to  their  seats,  but  lingered  to 
see  the  counting  of  the  show  money. 
And  suddenly  the  teacher  did  find 
upon  her  desk  a  penny,  and  when  she 
found  that  it  did  not  make  balance 
with  the  rest,  she  inquired  in  a  loud 
voice,  “Whose  penny  is  this?**  And  a 
student  sayeth  in  a  small  voice,  “It  is 
my  Seal  money.” 

The  .Door  Doth  Open 

Then  the  teacher  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  cried,  “Did  I  not  tell  the  Seal 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

FOR  TEACHERS' 

Again,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available 
to  teachers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  you  require  courses  for 
certification,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to 
your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  the  University — and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — 
offer  many  cultural  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities.  You’ll  enjoy  spending  a 
Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

.  Regular  Sessions.  June  28  to  Aug.  6  . 

"  Post-Sessions.  Aug.  9  to  Sept.  17  * 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write /or  the  Temple  University  Bulletin  which 
lists  the  courses  to  he  ofered  during  the  1948  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions,  .\ddress  Office  oj  the  Registrar, 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
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children  to  take  their  seats?  Verily, 
you  will  get  me  all  mixed  up.” 

Then  the  door  did  open  and  the 
principal  did  enter  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  bulletin  of  great  length,  a  report 
blank  for  contagious  and  divers  dis¬ 
eases,  and  another  report  blank,  like¬ 
wise  of  great  length,  and  he  said,  “Lo. 
the  superintendent  requireth  that  all 
information  for  this  report  be  writ 
hereon  and  in  his  hands  by  noon  time 
of  this  day.” 

Now  when  the  show  children  had 
departed,  the  teacher  finished  with 
the  Big  White  Sheet,  and  did  call 
the  children  to  gather  about  her  with 
the  Seal  money,  and  each  child  put 
down  a  penny.  And  lo,  a  certain  child 
said  she  had  already  paid  for  her 
Seal,  but  the  teacher  believed  her  not. 
because  she  had  set  down  a  zero  against 
her  name,  and  likewise  because  she 
first  said  she  gave  her  a  penny  and 
then  a  nickel,  and  last  year  she  had 
her  brother  who  likewise  did  make 
false  witness  about  money. 

But  nevertheless  the  teacher,  being 
weak,  did  pay  for  her  Seal,  the  child 
being  poor  indeed.  And  then  the  door 
did  open  and  a  big  sister  did  come  in 
with  ninety-five  cents  for  a  picture 
(for  they  had  all  had  their  pictures 
taken  in  that  school)  but  not  precisely 
ninety-five  cents  was  in  the  envelope, 
since  it  did  contain  a  two  dollar  bill, 
and  the  wise  mother  had  written 
thereon,  “The  change  of  this  for  Seal 
money.”  Moreover,  the  big  sister 
wished  ninety-five  cents  back  again  for 
her  own  picture,  and  verily  not  a  dollar 


bill,  because  she  wished  a  nickel  for 
her  upper  grade  Seals.  Then  the 
teacher  did  take  out  her  own  pocket- 
book  and  did  make  change. 

Lo  and  Behold,  an  Error! 

And  suddenly  as  she  looked  upon 
her  desk  and  at  the  many  pajiers  and 
reports  gathered  there  she  was  utterly 
lost  and  did  wail  inwardly,  “Lo,  Chaos 
approacheth  and  woe  is  me,  for  behold, 
the  total  days  attended  cometh  out  one 
day  too  much  on  my  six  weeks  report 
and  tallieth  not.  forsooth,  with  my 
Big  White  Sheet.” 

And  behold  as  the  teacher  sought 
to  find  her  error,  the  children  returned 
from  the  picture  show.  Then  a  girl 
said,  “You  have  not  heard  my  reading 
class  read.”  And  she  spoke  the  truth 
for  the  teacher  had  not  heard  any 
classes  at  all. 

And  another  said  (albeit  she  first 
raised  up  her  hand),  “Behold  I  have 
lost  my  lunch  money!” 

And  the  teacher  said  (albeit  not 
aloud),  “Behold  T  have  lost  my  mind.” 
But  to  the  child  she  said,  looking  not 
in  her  direction,  “Verily,  thou  shalt 
find  thy  lunch  money  right  under 
thy  desk.” 

And  lo,  as  the  reading  class  was 
called,  the  bell  did  ring  for  recess, 
and  the  teacher  was  glad,  and  she 
cried  in  a  loud  voice,  “Do  not  run! 
Neither  push  nor  strike  any  of  thy 
little  friends,  and  moreover  do  not 
get  into  any  trouble  on  the  playground, 
or  into  any  mudholes,  for  verily  I  am 
determined  to  find  this  dav  that  is  lost 
on  my  Big  White  Sheet!” 
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The  Outstanding  Value  in 
Color  Filmstrips! 

:  MOTHER  GOOSE  NURSERY  RHYMES 

12  beautifully  Illustrated  rhymes  on  3 

filmstrips,  the  three  strips - $9.00 

Also  available  separately _ $3.00  each 

I  Order  direct  or  write  for  folder. 

1  7>]i  S7AM1I7  mmAn  c©. 

S/fidU  Pf 

2067  Broadway  Now  VoHt  23  N  Y 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 

Summer  Session— July  7-Aug.  14 

^  Study  in  Vermont's  lake  -  and  -  mountain  country. 
Courses  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Special  courses  In  Guidance 
and  Counseling.  Workshops  in  Rural 
Education  and  in  Health  Education. 
Elementary  and  secondary  demon¬ 
stration  schools.  Entertainment  and 
recreational  programs  under  Uni¬ 
versity  management.  Institutes  of 
the  Stote  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  league  of  Vermont  Writers, 
Guidance  and  Professional  Re¬ 
lations.  Write  to— 

Director,  Summer  Session 
Burlington,  Vermont 
On>Lake-Champlain 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN 

GEOGRAPHY 

SIX  WEEKS'  school  of  groat  signifkonco 
to  teachers,  students,  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  general  public,  lecture  and 
seminar  courses  on  Tropical  ^ttlement. 
Polar  Problems,  the  Pacific  Region,  Europe. 
Canada,  Regional  Planning,  Techniques  of 
Field  Studies,  rK.  Lecturers  include  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  Drs.  L.  D.  Stamp,  V.  Stef- 
ansson,  N.  E.  Odell,  J.  W.  Coulter  and  S. 
Zaborski.  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
credits  given.  Comfortable,  co*educational 
college  residence  in  ideal  holiday  location. 
Fee  (board-residence  and  tuition),  $190. 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

McGILL  UHIYERSITY 

nt  Stonstvod  ColUga,  Ouabac 
(on  Varmont  berdar) 

July  Sth-August  14th,  1948 

Write  for  prospectus  to: 

Diractor,  Profassor  Gaorga  H.  T.  Kimbla, 
Chairman,  Dapt.  af  Gaography,  McGill  Uni¬ 
varsity,  Montraal,  Qua.,  Canada. 


Textbook  Publishers 
Start  Second  Century 

The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  a 
frequent  advertiser  in  the  Review,  has 
just  completed  its  first  century  of 
publishing.  With  its  special  interest  in 
science,  the  firm  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  spread  of  technological 
information  in  America  and  the  world 
at  large.  Today  it  issues  hooks  for 
high  schools,  vocational  schools  and 
colleges,  books  for  craftsmen  and 
sportsmen,  studies  in  social  science, 
books  for  laymen  interested  in  science, 
and  books  for  the  home. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at  Chautauqua,  New  York 

July  5  to  August  13,  1948 

GRADUATE  WORKSHOPS 

Human  Raloliont,  Child  Growth  and  Dovnlop- 
nwnt  (kindorgarton-nurMry  school  lovol).  School 
Adminisliotion  and  Suporvision,  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  Educational  Publicity  and  Public  Relations, 
Tochniquos  in  Fund  Raising. 


Workshop  credit  Is  applicable  toward 
Master  of  Arts.  Doctor  of  Education  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees,  in  the  School 
of  Education  of  New  York  University. 


OTHER  COURSES  for  GRADUATE  and 
UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT 

Sociology,  Psychology,  Studont-Tooching,  Inter- 
national  Relations,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Dramatics,  Music,  Physical  Education. 


A  maximum  of  23  points  out  of  the  total 
of  34  points  required  for  the  Master's  degree 
may  be  taken  at  Chautauqua,  provided  that 
all  remaining  points  are  completed  at  New 
York  University,  New  York  City. 


Ideal  workshop  situation. 

Rich  cultural  life:  symphony  concerts,  opera, 
theatre,  lectures,  educational  conferences, 
university  club,  recreation  field,  beach  for 
summer  school  students. 


Dormitory  accommodations,  from  $6.50  to 
$7.00  a  week.  Inexpensive  meals,  snack  bar 
at  the  School. 

For  catalog,  dormitory  reservation,  infor¬ 
mation  about  other  types  of  living  accom¬ 
modations,  tcrite  to 


MRS.  ELSIE  HARTZEIL 
Registrar,  Summer  Schools 

Chautauqua  Institution 
Chautauqua,  New  York 

For  other  information,  write  to 

PROFESSOR  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 

School  of  Education 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Squaro,  Now  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Coordinator,  Now  York  University  Summer 
Schools  at  Chautauqua 
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THE  STORY  OF 

NEW  JERSEY 


The  Story 

of 

New  Jersey 

By 

ADALINE  P.  HAGAMAN 


Illustrated  by 

MARY  ROYT  and  GEORGE  BUCTEL 

rhe  history  of  New  Jersey  and  the  people  who 
have  lived  within  its  borders  is  told  for  all  the 
children  of  New  Jersey  in  this  book. 

Text  and  illustrations  have  been  checked  for 
authenticity  by  New  Jersey  authorities;  helpful 
su^Igestions  for  projects  and  exercises  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  reading  matter  itself. 

'I'his  is  history  which  children  can  understand 
and  remember  and  which  teachers  will  find 
delightful  to  teach.  It  is  planned  to  fit  the 
needs  of  social  studies  classes  in  New  Jersey 
intermediate  grades. 

The  University  Publishing  Company 

LINCOLN  NEW  YORK  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY 
2S9  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  S,  N.  Y. 


^  m  Are  Here 


and  three  to  come! 


Of  the  six  new  and  better  Iroquois  Textbooks 
heralded  in  our  lost  month's  od,  three  are  already 
available!  They  ore*. 

Science  and  You,  by  Fowler,  Collisler,  and  Thurston 
A  General  .Science  textbook  for  Grade  Seven 
Living  With  Science,  by  Fowler,  Collister.  and  Thurston 
A  General  .Science  textbook  for  Grade  Eight 
Roads  to  Anywhere,  by  Shatluck 

A  Literature  Reader  for  Grade  Five 

Still  to  come,  and  soon,  are: 

Our  Surroundings,  1948  Copyright,  by  Fowler,  Collisler, 
and  Thurston 

A  favorite  General  Science  text  for  Grade  Nine, 
revised  and  brought  completely  up  to  date 
Gateway  to  Adventure,  by  Shatluck 
A  Literature  Reader  for  Grade  Four 
Our  Own  United  States,  by  Southworlli 

A  most  unusual  Senior  High  School  textbook  in 
American  History 
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News  Around  the  State 


Porreca  Heads 
Penna.  Meeting 
On  Leadership 

Teacher  -  leaders  from  all 
the  northeastern  states  will 
head  for  Harrisburg,  Penna., 
the  afternoon  of  April  16.  The 
Pennsylvania  capital  will  be 
the  scene  on  that  day  and 
the  next,  of  a  leadership-con¬ 
ference  staged  by  the  North¬ 
eastern  Region  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

Lena  M.  Porreca  of  Hack¬ 
ensack,  Northeastern  Re¬ 
gional  Director,  will  head  the 
meeting. 

The  Conference  will  open 
at  7:30  P.  M.,  April  16,  with 
a  general  session  on  recent 
conferences  and  activities  of 
interest  to  classroom  teach¬ 
ers.  On  Saturday,  April  17, 
there  will  be  day-long  ses¬ 
sions  and  group  meetings  on 
teacher  organization,  federal 
aid,  and  the  evaluation  of 
professional  performance.  The 
sessions  will  close  with  a  ban¬ 
quet,  at  which  Miss  Porreca 
will  preside  and  Marie  Ernst, 
National  Classroom  Teacher 
President,  will  be  the  main 
speaker. 

Pennsylvania  is  making 
elaborate  plans  to  entertain 
the  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Hotel  reservations 
should  be  made  direct  with 
the  Hotel  Penn-Harris  or  the 
Harrisburger  Hotel.  Local  as¬ 
sociations  are  urged  to  send 
delegates. 


6  Steps  to  Safety 
Proposed  to  Schools 

Definite  recommendations 
and  suggestions  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsi- 
biiity  of  safeguarding  the 
nearly  5,000,000  American 
school  children  who  travel  by 
bus  to  and  from  school  are 
contained  in  a  revised  edition 
of  the  booklet,  “6  Steps  to 
Safety,”  now  available  with¬ 
out  cost  from  the  Superior 
Coach  Corporation,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

The  six  “steps”  are: 

1.  Eliminate  traflftc  hazards 

2.  Train  the  bus  driver 

.3.  Train  the  pupil 

4.  Organize  a  bus  patrol 

5.  Use  a  safe  school  bus 

6.  Inspect  buses  regularly 

As  part  of  the  “train  the 

pupil”  rule,  Superior  also  has 
available  without  cost  safety 
posters  for  builetin  boards 
and  for  classroom  use.  These 
posters  are  cleverly  and 
humorously  illustrated. 


Albert  W.  Wassell,  music 
teacher  at  Trenton’s  center 
high  school,  is  conducting  a 
144  piece  orchestra  at  the 
17th  annual  New  England 
School  Music  Festival  at 
South  Portland,  Me.,  this 
month.  This  annual  festival 
draws  more  than  600  New 
England  high  school  music 
pupils  annually. 


Walter  Krulevitch  is  the 
new  station  manager  for  the 
Newark  Schools  WBGO.  Mr. 
Krulevitch  is  on  furlough 
from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  radio  station,  where 
he  is  manager. 


Bernice  S.  Reichert,  Mont¬ 
clair  graduate  and  former 
New  Jersey  teacher,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  M.A.  in  French  from 
Laval  University,  Quebec. 


Plainfield  schools  will  com¬ 
memorate  100  years  of  free 
public  education  in  Plainfield 
on  May  7-17.  A  combined 
high  -  elementary  graduation 
will  be  the  climax  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  in  which  all  com- 


Classroom  Teachers 
Luncheon  on  June  5 

The  New  Jersey  Elemen¬ 
tary  Classroom  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  Spring 
Luncheon  at  Washington 
Crossing  Inn,  Washington 
Crossing,  Pa.,  on  Saturday, 
June  5,  at  noon. 

Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale  of 
Trenton  is  chairman.  An  in¬ 
teresting  program  is  planned. 
Classroom  teachers  and  their 
friends  are  invited.  Tickets 
are  $2.00.  Reservations  must 
be  made  by  May  29  with  Mrs. 
Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34  Rose 
Avenue,  Jersey  City. 


G.  Edward  McComsey 
Is  New  County  Supt. 

G.  Edward  McComsey  is 
the  new  county  superinten¬ 
dent  in  Burlington  County. 
Mr.  McComsey  has  been  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Fair- 
lawn  since  1938.  He  had 
previously  served  in  Moores- 
town,  Lambertville,  and  Mill¬ 
ville.  He  is  state  music  chair¬ 
man  for  Kiwanis.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  with  an  M.A.  from 
Penn. 


munity  organizations  have 
been  invited  to  take  part. 


George  N.  Anderson,  super¬ 
visor  of  secondary  education 
in  Clifton,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Passaic  County 
Schoolmen’s  Club.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  include  George  Boone, 
Passaic;  James  S.  Benson, 
Clifton:  Wilbur  Olmstead, 
Totowa;  Fred  Laux,  Little 
Falls;  and  William  Cruise, 
Passaic. 


Anne  Hoppock,  Assistant  in 
Elementary  Education  in  the 
State  Department,  is  the 
newly  elected  President  of 
the  National  Council  of  State 
Consultants  in  Elementary 
Education.  This  organization 
was  formerly  the  National 
As.sociation  of  State  Directors 
of  Elementary  Education. 


Mrs.  Florence  Stauffer  is 
President  of  the  North  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Teachers 
Credit  Union.  Mrs.  Marion 
Hardeman  is  vice-president, 
Margaret  Geary,  secretary, 
and  Morris  Wilner  Treasurer. 


Now  Offer  Credit 
For  Travel  by  NEA 

NEA  Travel  Service  and 
The  School  of  Education  of 
Indiana  University  are  co¬ 
operating  in  offering  to  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  a  plan 
of  travel  with  university 
credit. 

Travelers  who  are  eligible 
to  admission  to  a  college  or 
university  may  arrange  to 
comply  with  specific  addi¬ 
tional  requirements  and  re¬ 
ceive  university  credit  in 
proportion  to  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  an  approved  tour. 


Audio  Visual  Aids 
Booklet  Is  Issued 

The  Principal  and  Audio- 
Visual  Education  is  a  new 
96-page  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals.  It 
gives  substantial  reasons  for 
u.sing  visual  and  audio  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  elementary 
school,  many  concrete  experi¬ 
ences  with  such  material, 
and  expert  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  aids  and  how  they 
can  fit  into  the  elementary 
program.  It  costs  $1. 


Public  Health 
Nursing  Week 
Is  April  11-17 

The  fourth  annual  Public 
Health  Nursing  Week  will 
be  observed  from  April  11-17, 
1948. 

This  observance  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  na¬ 
tional  and  state  nursing  or¬ 
ganizations,  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  health  and  education 
and  more  than  3,000  local 
committees  representing  vis¬ 
iting  nurse  associations, 
health  departments,  boards  of 
education,  and  citizen  groups. 

Objectives  are: 

1.  to  highlight  the  little 
known  fact  that  public 
health  nursing  services  are 
for  people  of  all  incomes; 

2.  to  point  up  public  health 
nursing  as  a  satisfying 
career — more  public  health 
nurses  are  urgently 
needed; 

3.  to  stimulate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  public  health  nurs- 
i  n  g  services  wherever 
needed  (1133  counties  and 
23  cities  still  have  no 
public  health  nursing 
services) ; 

4.  to  increase  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  public  heeilth 
nursing; 

5.  to  promote  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation  in  public  health 
nursing  services  as  volun¬ 
teers,  members  of  boards 
and  committees. 


Facts  About  Jersey 
Are  OfFered  Schools 

A  new  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  facts  regarding  New 
Jersey,  is  being  produced  cur¬ 
rently  by  Public  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  Jersey  and 
is  being  published  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  many 
newspapers. 

For  example,  the  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  deals  with  the 
railroad  industry,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  more  than 
1000  pa.s.senger  trains  and  300 
freight  trains  operate  within 
the  state  daily,  on  the  most 
concentrated  trackage  per 
square  mile  in  the  country. 

Copies  of  the  series  are 
available  to  teachers  and  any 
educators  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  advertisements 
as  source  material.  Request 
should  be  directed  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Advertising,  Room 
8308,  80  Park  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 
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SEEK  FUNDS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
STUDY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT'S  JOB 


Court  Draws 
Sharp  Lines 
On  Religion 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
last  month  ruled  that  re¬ 
ligious  sects  may  not  use  the 
public  schools  to  teach  their 
beliefs.  In  a  case  involving 
the  Champaign,  Ill.,  .schools, 
the  court  held,  8  to  1,  that 
religious  education  classes 
violate  the  constitutional  re¬ 
quirements  for  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

In  Champaign  a  local  coun¬ 
cil,  representing  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths, 
presented  religious  education 
classes  once  a  week  in  the 
public  schools.  Attendance 
was  voluntary,  and  only  with 
parents’  permission;  there 
was  no  cost  to  taxpayers. 

Justice  Reed  was  the  dis¬ 
senter.  In  a  separate  opinion 
Justice  Frankfurter  said, 
“In  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State  ‘good  fences 
make  good  neighbors’.” 


WOTP  Meets  In  July 

The  1948  meetings  of  the 
World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  will  be 
held  during  the  last  week  of 
July.  The  seven-day  .session 
will  be  somewhere  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  exact  date  and 
place  to  be  announced. 


Tenafly  Principal 
Sent  to  Japan 
On  Supervision 

Dr.  Burt  P.  Johnson,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Tenafly  High  School, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  War 
Department,  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  to  go  to  Japan 
for  three  months  as  adviser 
in  the  supervision  of  secon¬ 
dary  education.  He  will  be 
the  sole  visiting  expert  from 
the  United  States  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been 
granted  a  temporary  leave  of 
absence  by  the  Tenafly  Board 
of  Education  and  by  Teachers 
College  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  is  an  instructor 
in  secondary  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  Dr.  Johnson  will  re¬ 
turn  about  June  15. 

The  purpose  of  this  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Civil  Information 
and  Education  Section  of  the 
Supreme  Command  for  All 
Allied  Powers  in  planning  and 
starting  a  program  for  im¬ 
proving  methods  of  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  of 
secondary  schools. 


The  need  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  professional 
relations  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  was  emphasized 
by  Herold  C.  Hunt,  retiring 
AASA  President,  at  an  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press  Conference 
with  educational  editors  in 
February.  Plans  for  such  a 
study  are  already  drawn,  and 
foundation  financing  is  being 
sought.  The  administrators 
visualize  a  study  as  compre¬ 
hensive  and  as  broadly  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  Flexner  report  on 
medicine. 

The  Superintendents  will 
not  be  back  in  Atlantic  City 


Somerville  Pupils 
Battle  Prejudice 

Eight  Somerville  High 
school  pupils  are  behind  the 
“Somerset  County  Plan”  for 
combatting  discrimination. 
With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Meredith,  high  .school  teach¬ 
er,  they  have  enlisted  large 
groups  of  citizens  again.st 
discrimination  based  on  race 
or  religion.  A  major  effort  is 
directed  at  breaking  down 
the  tradition  against  attend¬ 
ance  of  Negro  students  at 
local  high  school  dances. 


New  Jersey  figured  large 
in  the  March  issue  of  the 
NEA  Journal,  which  reprinted 
Paul  Gallico’s  “Love  letter  to 
a  school  teacher,”  addressed 
to  Elizabeth  Holt  of  Elliott 
Street  School,  Newark.  Gal- 
lico  praises  her  for  keeping 
her  head  through  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  fire  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  It  also  contains  a  de¬ 
scription  of  “A  Successful  Sal¬ 
ary  Campaign”  by  James  T. 
Holcombe  of  Union  Township, 
and  a  photograph  of  the 
NJEA  Public  Relations  dis¬ 
play  panels.  These  panels  will 
be  on  view  again  at  the  Spring 
Conference  in  Asbury  Park 
April  9-10. 

The  March  Instructor  fea¬ 
tures  “Making  A  Time  Line” 
by  Edith  F.  Miller  of  Glen 
Ridge  and  “A  Dutch  Holi¬ 
day”  by  Helen  J.  Rich  of 
Madison. 


Irving  R.  Friedman  of 
Cleveland  Junior  High,  New¬ 
ark,  writes  “The  Aftermath 
of  ‘Bessie  Green’  ”  in  the 
March  School  Activities. 

Clarence  E.  Howell  of  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Trenton, 


in  1949.  It  is  probable  that 
regional  meetings  will  be 
held,  with  a  New  York  session 
serving  this  area.  They  may 
come  back  in  1950. 

Public  Relations  for  the 
Superintendent  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  1950  Yearbook. 
A  commission  on  this  topic 
has  just  been  appointed. 

At  the  AASA  convention 
the  executive  committees  of 
the  Administrators  and  the 
Classroom  Teacher  group 
held  a  joint  luncheon.  Mr. 
Hunt  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  was  the  start  of  a 
tradition. 


Manville  Leader 
On  "Flying”  Trip 

John  W.  Zorella,  Manville 
Supervising  Principal,  was  a 
pupil  in  the  “flying  class¬ 
room”  study  of  busine.ss  and 
industry  in  February.  This 
was  a  project  of  Michigan 
State  College  and  Air  Age 
Education  Research. 

Within  a  week  the  group 
of  educators  visited  and 
studied  business  and  indus¬ 
tries  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
New  York.  They  conferred 
with  top  executives  of  major 
plants  on  employment  pro¬ 
cedures,  skill  needs  and  train¬ 
ing  programs.  They  travelled 
by  air. 


proposes  a  “Measuring  Rod 
for  Junior  High  Schools”  in 
the  March  Clearing  House. 

Florence  E.  Sellers,  As¬ 
sistant  Librarian,  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College,  pre¬ 
sents  a  plan  for  improving 
school  libraries  through  co¬ 
operative  action  between  a 
Teachers  College  and  the 
public  schools  in  the  Wilson 
Library  Bulletin,  October, 
1947. 


Maitland  P.  Simmons,  of 
Irvington  High  School,  had 
an  article,  “Thinking  Versus 
Doing  in  General  Science”  in 
the  February  issue  of  School 
Science  and  Mathematics. 

Ail-State  Musicians 
Observe  Anniversaries 

The  All-State  High  School 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  is  going 
all-historical  this  year.  The 
annual  concert  at  the  NJEA 
Convention  will  be  the  20th 
anniversary  for  the  orchestra 
and  the  15th  for  the  Chorus. 
The  original  conductors  will 
again  mount  the  podium; 
they  are  John  H.  Jaquish,  C. 
Paul  Herfurth,  and  Mabel  E. 


Schoolwomen’s 
Spring  Lunch 
Set  For  May  8 

The  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  luncheon  of  the  New 
Jer.sey  Schoolwomen’s  Clubs 
will  be  held  at  Nassau  Tav¬ 
ern,  Princeton,  on  Saturday, 
May  8.  Sadie  Lipson,  the 
president,  will  preside. 

Following  the  luncheon  the 
group  will  hear  the  reports 
of  its  committees,  and  elect 
officers.  The  new  officers  will 
be  installed  immediately. 

Mary  E.  Meagher  of  Tren¬ 
ton  is  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  committee,  assisted 
by  Edith  M.  Atkinson,  Sarah 
Christie,  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
Cougle,  Lois  Dusinbury,  Clara 
J.  Ellsw'orth,  Hanna  L.  Foster, 
Elizabeth  M.  Fuhrman,  Flor¬ 
ence  B.  Heil,  H.  Myrtle 
Hummer,  Eleanor  Ingelsby, 
Daphne  Koenig,  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence,  Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lons¬ 
dale,  Mrs.  Martha  R.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Anna  D.  Neary,  Sarah 
L.  Perry,  and  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith. 

Reservations  should  be 
made  by  April  30  with  Mary 
E.  Meagher,  606  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Science  Teachers 
Meet  at  Glassboro 

New  Jersey  Science  Teach¬ 
ers  are  holding  an  all-day 
session  at  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  10.  Mrs.  Emily 
Surtees  of  Atlantic  City  will 
lead  a  panel  on  “Science  in 
the  Life  of  the  Child.”  Myrtle 
Townsend  and  Dorothea 
Wein  will  discuss  “Helping 
Children  Find  Answers  to 
Their  Science  Questions.”  Mil¬ 
dred  Joyce  of  Bridgeton,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Stokes  of  Mantua, 
and  William  Greenhalfh  of 
Vineland  and  Norman  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Glassboro  STC  will 
discuss  books  and  audio¬ 
visual  science  materials. 
Other  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
George  Haupt  of  Glassboro 
STC  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Holoton 
and  Dr.  H.  E.  Woodward  of 
Wilmington. 

Rodgers  Is  Secretary  Of 
N.  J.  Bookmen's  Club 

Mr.  Theodore  R.  Rodgers, 
25  Park  Circle,  Millburn, 
N.  J.,  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
Bookmen’s  Club.  All  matters 
of  concern  to  the  Club  should 
be  taken  up  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  with  Mr.  Vigtor  H. 
Panek,  President,  9  Palmer 
Square  West,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


Bray.  Active  in  planning  this 
year’s  program  are  John  T. 
Nicholson,  Harry  Peterson, 
Joseph  C.  Schaedel,  Florence 
E.  Waller,  K.  Elizabeth  In¬ 
galls,  and  Agnes  C.  Murphy. 
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Boys,  Girls  Week 
Is  In  28th  Year 

National  Boys  and  Girls 
Week  will  be  observed  in 
hundreds  of  conununities 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  April  24  to 
May  1.  The  celebration  will 
mark  the  28th  annual  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  important 
youth  event. 

With  the  theme,  “Youth — 
Key  to  the  Future,”  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  public  on  the 
interests,  activities,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  youth.  It  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  organizations  and 
programs  .serving  their  needs, 
and  seeks  to  arouse  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  entire  community 
in  supporting  measures  to 
strengthen  and  insure  the 
wholesome,  purposeful  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  boys  and  girls. 


Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  is  the  guest 
speaker  scheduled  for  the  an¬ 
nual  spring  conference  of  the 
Association  of  the  Children’s 
Clinic  at  the  Gla.ssboro  Teach¬ 
ers  College  on  April  26,  at 
7  ;30  P.  M.  Her  topic  is,  “The 
Reading  Program  and  Intel¬ 
lectual  Maturation.” 

Teachers  and  other  edu¬ 
cators  are  invited  to  attend 
the  conference,  which  is  one 
of  a  series  of  four  presented 
each  year  by  the  clinical 
a.ssociation. 

Through  a  grant  from  the 
New  Jersey  Society  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children,  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Bakes,  Clinical  Psychologist 
and  Head  of  Speech  Clinic, 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mrs.  Ellen  Moore, 
Speech  Therapist,  are  work¬ 
ing  at  Glassboro  on  Saturdays. 
Dr.  Bakes  handles  compli¬ 
cated  psychological  problems' 
that  accompany  educational 
and  physical  problems,  con¬ 
ferring  with  children,  parents 
and  teachers.  His  presence 
at  Glassboro  opens  a  new 
I  opportunity  to  the  Southern 
New  Jersey  area. 


60  Schools  Send 
Pupils  To  Opera 

Communities  as  far  from 
Broadway  as  Somerville  and 
Mountain  Lakes  have  sent 
pupils  to  the  student  per¬ 
formances  of  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House 
this  year.  These  perform¬ 
ances  were  sponsored  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Guild. 
More  than  60  New  Jersey 
schools  were  represented  at 
opening  Tannhauser  and  the 
March  Magic  Flute,  by  3400 
pupils. 


Whif  arv  children 

pupitH  iodiiy  ? 


American  progress  is  nowhere 
i-  more  apparent,  or  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  than  in  our  school  systems. 

Since  1635,  when  the  first  continu¬ 
ous  public  school  was  established  in 
Boston,  educators  have  immeasur¬ 
ably  increased  the  advantages  of 
every  child  through  the  steady  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  methods  and 
classroom  environment. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  primitive 
one-room  schoolhouse  illustrated 
above,  to  the  scientifically  planned 
classrooms  of  today.  Modern  class¬ 
rooms  are  designed  to  foster  both 
better  health  and  better  study. 

During  more  than  60  years  of  service  to  the  nation’s 
schools,  American  Seating  Company  has  pioneered  many 
advancements  in  school  furniture.  Over  two-thirds  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  American  Universal  Desks  are  today  contributing  to 
the  improved  physical  and  mental  development  of  pupils  in 
schools  from  coast  to  coast.  These  attractive,  durable  desks 
are  valuable  aids  in  promoting  correct  posture  and  sight 
con.servation.  Why  not  plan  on  modernizing  your  school 
with  American  Universal  Desks?  Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  today. 


Tlie  cKild’s  natural  inleresi  in  science  promotes  easy 
reading  and  progress  in  reading  skills.  The  HOW 
AND  WHY  SCIENCE  BOOKS  combine  science, 
health,  safely,  conservation,  and  reading  improvement. 


American 
UNIVERSAL 
l.irtlnK'l.ld 
D^Hk  No.  434 


NEW  1947  EDITIONS 


Cm'™  TH£  SCI6NTIFIC  LIVING  $ERIfS 

lindcrgarlen  through  SEE,  Pre-primef 

trade  8  .  .  .  written  by  SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN,.  Primer 

icience  authoritiei  in  THROUGH  THE  YEAR,  Grade  1 

dear,  simple  language  WINTER  COMES  AND  GOES,  2 

..attractive,  signiheant  JHE  SEASONS  PASS,  3 

llustrations  rigidly  jHE  HOW  AND  WHY  CLUB  4 

rherked  lor  accuracy  HOW  AND  WHY  EXPERIMENTS  •  5 

.  .  health,  safety  and  HOW  AND  WHY  DISCOVERIES  6 

ronservation  stressed  HOW  AND  WHY  EXPLORATIONS  7 

lliroughout... training  in  HOW  AND  WHY  CONCLUSIONS  8 


EVERYTHING  IN  FINE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

American  Universal  Desks;  Envoy  Chairs, 
Desks,  and  Tablet-Arm  Chairs;  Universal 
Tables;  Steel  Folding  Chairs;  and  Bodiform 
Auditorium  Chairs. 


1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Distributor 

.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Represented  by:  T.  K.  F.i.i.is 


HOW  AND  WHY 

HOW  AND  WHY 

HOW  AND  WHY  I 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE  1 

BOOKS 

BOOKS 

BOOKS  1 
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If  there  comes  a  little  thaw. 

Still  the  air  is  chill  and  raw. 

Here  and  there  a  patch  of  snow, 
Dirtier  than  the  ground  below. 
Dribbles  down  a  marshy  flood; 
Ankle-deep  you  stick  in  mud 
In  the  meadows  while  you' sing, 
“This  is  Spring.” 

C.  P.  CRANCH— 
A  SPRING  GROWL 

Every  year  many  American  teachers 
also  have  a  “Spring  growl”.  But 
those  who  have  T.P.U.  income 
protection  don’t  have  to  give  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  poetry.  They 
know  that  the  generous  T.P.U, 
benefits  which  they  will  receive  will 
safeguard  their  savings,  help  to  pay 
hospital,  medicine  and  doctor’s  bills. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  last 
year,  1,747  teachers  received  T.P.U. 
benefit  checks.  This  year,  with 
living  costs  even  higher,  income 
protection  is  essential  for  teachers 
who  value  financial  security. 

Don’t  delay.  Inquire  about 
T.P.U’s  generous  “Housepitaliza- 
tion”  plan  right  now.  It  offers 
exceptional  hospital  benefits  as  well 
as  complete  coverage  for  non-hos¬ 
pital  disability — sickness,  accident, 
and  quarantine. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
complete  details  without  obligation. 
Mail  it  today. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  M-H 
Certificate  ...  the  T.P.U.  “Hou.sepitali- 
zation"  plan. 


State . . . 


Send  information  for 

TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


“To  Present  and  Make  Known** 

Our  new  constitution  gives  public  employees  the  right  to 
organize,  and  to  present  and  make  known  their  grievances 
and  proposals.  What  does  this  mean?  John  F.  Schenk  of 
Fleniington,  is  a  member  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
ami  was  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Committee 
which  framed  the  collective  bargaining  provision.  In  an 
address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
he  presented  the  following  interpretation. 


Anew  provision  in  our  Constitution 
in  the  Rights  and  Privileges  section. 
Paragraph  19,  reads  as  follows: 

“Persons  in  public  employment  shall 
have  the  right  to  organize,  present  to 
and  make  known  to  the  State,  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions  or  agencies, 
their  grievances  and  proposals  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.” 

Frankly,  from  the  start  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject,  it  was  my 
fundamental  belief  and  position,  from 
which  1  never  deviated,  that  the  full 
right  to  bargain  collectively  as  an 
equal  bargaining  partner  with  the 
employer,  the  public,  could  not  be 
granted  public  employees,  at  this  time, 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  necessary  to 
insure  just  and  equitable  treatment  for 
publicly  employed  persons.  The  Con¬ 
vention  sustained  this  viewpoint  and 
voted  the  philosophy  found  in  the 
new  charter. 

As  you  know,  persons  in  private 
employment  are  given  the  full  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 
This  means  both  bargaining  partners, 
let  us  call  them  labor  and  management, 
are  equals  in  the  joint  negotiations; 
and  under  the  law,  management,  the 
employer,  must  sit  with  labor  and 
vice-versa  labor  with  management,  and 
continue  to  sit  and  negotiate  to  an 


agreement,  and  especially  so,  if  imple¬ 
menting  legislation  is  passed  to  carry 
out  the  philosophy  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  However,  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  language  as  it  relates 
to  public  employees,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  where  it  reads — have  the  right 
to  “present  and  make  known”  but  not 
to  bargain  collectively.  The  philosophy 
behind  the  difference  is  as  follows: 

|f  you  had  a  provision  saying  that 
public  employees  had  the  right  t«i 
bargain  collectively,  you  would  reduce 
the  majority  of  the  people  to  the  status 
of  an  equal  bargaining  partner  only, 
with  a  minority  of  the  people — the 
group  of  public  employees — since  only 
equals  can  truly  bargain.  This  could 
be  very  bad,  especially  if  the  public 
employees  should  happen  to  be  affdi- 
ated  with  a  radical  union,  responsive 
to  the  idea  of  impeding  the  processes 
and  functioning  of  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  say  this  is  so  because  how 
would  you  maintain  an  orderly  society 
in  such  a  situation,  if  the  majority  of 
the  people,  the  public  could  not,  if 
necessary  at  some  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  assert  its  superior  authority  as 
the  State,  or  one  of  its  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  sub-divisions,  over  the  relatively 
small  group  of  public  employees  in 


.... 

^04  ^odcuf, 

Noar  -  Tlirelkeld  -  Hack  -  Murphy 

A  completely  new  series  of  elementary  English  textbooks  for 
grades  three  through  eight.  Each  book  in  the  ENGLISH  FOR 
TODAY  series  offers  a  complete  elementary  language  program — 
based  on  genuine  pupil  interests,  and  developed  through  pupil 
aetivities,  practice,  and  tests — for  its  particular  grade.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  color. 

Examination  copies  furnished  upon  request 

&.  j^lpfUHcoii  GamfioHdf 


question.  The  evil  of  tying  the  hands 
of  the  public,  the  people,  or  their 
representative,  by  a  constitutional 
clause  saying,  the  public  must  sit  and 
bargain  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  other 
minority  party  so  willed,  on  such 
subjects  as  selected  by  the  minority 
bargaining  group,  is  obvious,  if  we 
take,  for  instance,  a  group  of  public 
employees  like  a  law  enforcement 
group. 

Kqual  bargaining  rights  for  such 
a  small  minority  group  with  its 
employer,  the  public,  could  lead  to 
chaos  if  a  strike  followed  a  breakdown 
of  bargaining  based  on  the  free  right 
to  “bargain  collectively”  for  public 
employees.  The  language  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  finds  the  right  middle  ground 
in  my  opinion.  Public  employees  may 
“organize”  as  they  do  now  and 
“present  and  make  known”  grievances 
and  proposals. 

Thk  kky  words  are  present  and  make 
known — they  will  satisfy  all  types  of 
situations  in  the  relationship  between 
the  public  and  its  employees  provided 
the  representatives  on  both  sides  of  a 
negotiation  are  of  sincere  purpose  and 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  solution  equitable 
to  all  concerned.  In  the  future  there¬ 
fore  public  officials  in  their  relations 
with  public  employees  presenting 
grievance  and  proposals  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  assuredly  make  this 
constitutional  provision  work  by 
temperate,  thorough  and  just  consider¬ 
ation  of  all  employee  proposals  made 
to  them,  the  public’s  representative. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  resort 
very  frequently,  if  at  all,  to  the  real 
power  reserved  to  the  public  repre¬ 
sentative,  namely  the  right  of  not  being 
compelled  to  bargain  collectively  all 
the  way  to  a  full  agreement. 

Thk  Constitutional  provision  reads 
as  it  does  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
the  authority  of  government  and  hence 
the  processes  of  an  orderly  society ;  the 
Convention  approved  the  difference  in 
philosophy  as  compared  to  bargaining 
in  private  employment  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  may  prove  very  useful,  perhaps 
supremely  vital  at  some  future  time. 
Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that 
public  employees  in  many  cases  enjoy 
tenure,  pension  rights,  civil  service  and 
like  benefits  which  help  keep  redressed 
the  balance,  and  help  compensate  for 
the  denial  of  unrestricted  collective 
bargaining  privileges. 


Alabama  to  Alberta 

Lorraine  Goverman,  a  roving 
•eporter  for  the  Rural  Editorial  Service, 
roved  through  New  Jersey  during 
February  looking  for  stories  about 
good  schools  and  good  teachers.  The 
stories  will  appear  in  coming  issues  of 
the  Review.  They  also  go  to  the  Rural 
Editorial  Service,  which  sends  out 
news,  articles  and  pictures  to  sixty 
education  journals  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  to  help  spread  good  school 
practices. 

The  RES  is  financed  by  the  Kellogg 
Foundation,  and  sponsored  by  (take  a 
deep  breath)  the  Nationaf  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciations,  of  which  Fred  Hipp  is  a 
member,  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Goverman,  one  of  three  RES 
reporters,  jounced  by  bus  this  year  to 
schools  in  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  the 
hills  of  Kentucky.  Next  stop  after 
New  Jersey  is  the  north  woods — 
Alberta,  Canada.  She  learned  about 
newspapers  at  the  Columbia  (Pulitzer) 
School  of  Journalism.. 

Of  New  Jersey  she  says;  “I  liked 
best  the  variety  in  the  faces  in  one 
classroom — snub-nosed  Poles,  velvet¬ 
eyed  Italian  youngsters,  the  chocolate 
drops  with  mischievous  faces,  shy 
Japanese.  When  you  see  small  children, 
»)ne  blonde  and  the  other  black  and 
woolly  headed,  holding  hands  in  confi¬ 
dent  friendship,  it  makes  you  think 
that  maybe  that  kind  of  brotherhood 
will  creep  up  the  ranks  through  the 
public  schools  intit  American  life.” 


The  Braun  Midget  Incubators 


are  a  scientific  apparatus  designed  for  Edu- 
catianal  purposes  for  the  germination  of  seeds 
—germ  organism— icKubotion  of  eggs— etc.  Most 
interesting  to  the  pupil.  Needs  but  little 
attention.  Built-in  automatic  thermostat  for 
control  of  exact  temperatures.  Complete  with 
water  troy. 

BRAUN  JUNIOR  INCUBATOR 

8  EGG  CAPACITY  •  -  ■  Price  $31  .SO 

BRAUN  SENIOR  INCUBATOR 

24  EGG  CAPACITY  -  -  -  Price  $32.00 

Shipped  Express  Prepaid  —  No  C.O.D. 

BRAUN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

220  Grove  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


electrical 

SCHOOL 


ELECTRICAL  TRAINING 

Intensive  32  weeks'  residence  course  for  electrical  technician  and 
in  fundamentals  of  industrial  elec-  engineering  aides  in  communications, 
tricol  engineering,  including  radio  power,  monufocturing,  business 
and  electronics.  Extensive  loboro-  machines,  sales,  service.  54th  year, 
tory,  shop  work,  drafting.  Prepares  Catalog. 

Classes  begin  July  26;  November  22 
7563  Takoma  Avenue,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 


—  via  New  Jersey 

“I  was  also  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  small  rural  schools  are  on  the  whole 
better  equipped  and  better  built  than 
those  I’ve  seen  elsewhere.  Even  the 
oldest  and  poorest  generally  boasts  a 
good  record-player,  and  lots  of  records, 
books  and  pictures,  all  of  which  is 
painfully  lacking  in  rural  schools  in 
some  other  states.” 

“Found  one  funny,  but  maybe  sadly 
sound,  ‘school  practice’.  A  teacher 
explained  that  he  told  his  students 
everything  four  times,  just  like  in  radio 
advertising,  which,  he  said,  had  con¬ 
ditioned  people  to  immunity  to  first 
and  second  repetitions.” 


Most  school  art  teachers  are  frank 
to  admit  their  bias  in  favor  of 
Artista  Tempera,  because  the 
smooth  flow,  brilliant  color  and 
rich  mat-velvet  fini.sh  of  this  Gold 
Medal  Pro<hict  are  .so  highly  stimu¬ 
lating  to  creative  expression.  And  it 
never  flakes  even  w’hen  u.sed  as  a 
second  coat.  Available  in  26  colors, 
including  gold  and  silver,  in  .screw- 
cap  jars  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  gallon, 
also  in  student  .sets. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 
(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

England:  Background  of  Literature 

(10  min.  also  color.  Coronet  Films) 
Scotland:  Background  of  Literature 
(10  min.  also  color,  Coronet  Films) 
Teachers  and  readers  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  may  at  long  last  rise  to  cheer, 
because  here  are  two  films  deliberately, 
appropriately,  and  successfully  made 
for  them.  The  sound  tracks  alone  are 
worth  the  price  as  examples  of  good 
reading.  The  films  show  that  by  under¬ 
standing  the  country  itself  we  can 
better  understand  its  literature.  The 
scenes  are  consistently  shown  as  related 
to  the  life  and  feeling  and  the  very 
words  of  the  writers,  and  the  land¬ 
marks  are  shown  as  symbols  of  the 
life  which  is  reflected  in  the  literature. 
Influences  are  broadly  grouped  for 
similarity  and  relationship  with  the 
background  and  its  history  and  with 
each  other.  You  find  yourself  reaching 
for  a  book  to  read  more  of  that 
quotation  you  just  heard  in  the  film. 

England  is  shown  as  the  London  of 
Chaucer,  Dickens,  and  Browning,  the 


countryside  of  Shakespeare,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  and  Kipling,  and  the  sea 
which  influenced  Coleridge,  Conrad, 
Byron,  Masefield,  and  de  la  Mare. 

Scotland’s  proud,  impetuous  spirit 
of  borderlands,  highlands,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  inspired  such  men  as  Scott, 
Burns,  Carlysle,  Stevenson,  and  Defoe. 

These  films  will  be  useful  to  anyone 
who  reads  English,  from  the  beginners 
in  literature  to  the  old  folks  at  home. 

BasebaJI:  Throwing;  Hitting;  Catching 
(10  min  each.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica) 

You  make  more  of  your  batters 
hitters,  more  of  your  throws  safe,  more 
of  your  catches  sure,  when  you  con¬ 
stantly  practice  techniques  shown  iti 
these  three  films.  Stop-motion,  slow- 
motion,  and  close-ups  of  professional 
players  demonstrate  as  the  speaker 
analyzes  each  skill  and  tells  when  and 
why  it’s  used.  Sets  of  three  films  each 
by  the  same  producers  deal  with 
football  and  basketball. 


Wanted!  Woman  Teacher 

to  share  driving  of  hydromotic  car  and 
expenses  of  transcontinental  tour  this 
summer.  Write  F.  J.  A.,  c/o  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review,  describing  self  and 
interests. 


Member  o/  National  Association  oj  Teachers'  Ayencies 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

earn  year 

175  Fifth  Avenue  <23rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue)  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Greer— K.  B.  Ridrway,  Mrrs.  SPrinr  7-494K 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
New  York  .  Chicaco  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Thirty  years  of  success  in  public  school,  private  school,  and  college  placement 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  is  at  your  service  here. 

Kingsley  (5-1746  Personal  Discriminating  Service  E.  Fi  Maloney,  Jr.  I 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manager 

114  North  19th  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  2-0266 

TEACHERS:  This  year  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  for  promotion  to  the  better  paying, 
higher  maximum  positions.  Inquiries  from  Superintendents  for  1943-1949  candidates  are 
already  numerous.  ENROLL  NOW. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Phone  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

Early  enrollment  urged.  Phone  .  .  .  Write  ...  or  visit  us. 

We  have  many  excellent  vacancies  listed  for  September  from  Colleges,  Secondary, 
Private  and  Elementary  Schools,  offering  very  attractive  salaries. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  J.  B.  STOKES,  Jr.,  Managers 


Excellent  Teaching  Positions  are  available 

^eaoUe/i 

Dr.  Charles  J.  .Strahan,  President,  18  years  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education,  6  years  Executive 
Secretary,  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

Stacy-Trcnt  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Good  Salaries 
Tenure  Pensions 

Access  to  Universities 


Industrial  Arts 

Group  Organized 

Teachers  of  manual  training  and 
allied  subjects  organized  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Industrial  Arts  Association  at 
Ashury  Park  last  month.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  participated  in  the  two 
meetings  held  in  conjunction  with’the 
Vocational  and  Arts  sessions. 

The  new  organization  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  constitution,  “promote  the 
professional,  educational  and  technical 
interests  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey,  further  the  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  Industrial  Arts  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  explore  possibilities  of 
improvement  in  aims,  objectives,  and 
methods  of  teaching  industrial  arts.” 
Organization  will  be  on  a  regional 
basis,  with  three  main  meetings  each 
year. 

The  committee  sponsoring  the  new 
organization  included  Sven  Hedlund, 
Florence,  chairman,  and  Howard  Bar- 
rat,  New  Milford;  Norman  Crow,  Pat¬ 
erson;  Paul  Dare,  Audubon;  William 
Doolan,  Mercer  County;  Harry  Frin- 
ger,  Trenton;  Lester  Hand,  Glassboro; 
Constantine  Harper,  Hillside;  Harry 
Lesslie,  Mercer  County;  Alvin  Sauer, 
Newark;  and  John  Steenstra,  Fair 
Lawn. 


NT  A  Get-Together 

The  Newark  Teachers  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  Get-Together  Din¬ 
ner  on  April  29  at  the  Newark  Athletic 
Club.  The  speaker  will  be  Dr.  William 
J.  Conway  of  Fordham,  president  of 
ihe  Teaneck  Board  of  Education.  As 
usual,  there  will  be  many  notable 
guests. 


Overseas  Teacher  Relief 

Contributions  To  March  17,  1948 

Total  collected . $10,337.10 

Additional  contributions  from: 


Orange  Teachers’  Association _ $147.00 

Department  t)f  Slow-Learners .  10.00 

Sotrh  Plains  Teachers’  Ass’n....  55.00 
(Iranforil  Teachers’  Association...  42.50 
Teaneck  Teachers’  Association....  168.00 
Belleville  Teachers’  Association...  155.00 
Secaiicus  Teachers’  Association  . . .  25.00 

New  Milford  Teachers’  Ass’n .  19.50 

Emma  Giveans,  Vernon .  1.00 

Franklin  Teachers’  Club .  33.(X) 


Wood-Ridge  Education  Association  5.00 
Rahway  Teachers’  Association.,..  10.(K) 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

300  Sunrise  Hichwav  Rockville  Centre 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  6-3330 
UnoxcolUd  Strvico  to 
School  Board  Administrator  and  Toachor 

Member  N.A.T.A. 

Write  Jor  Regtstratton  Form 
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National  /Vssociation  of  Teachers /Vgencies 

Nation-wide  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  and  Teachers 


A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  hest  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


The  Grace  M.  Abbott  Teachers’  Agency 

GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  Manager 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16 

Member  National  Association  Teachers’  Agencies 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Her.mann  R.  Maier,  M.  a..  Prop.  MUrray  Hill  2-2957 

Elisabeth  King,  B.  A.,  Manager  MUrray  Hill  2-5568 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  43rd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

A  modern,  selective  and  effective  agency  for 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Separate  department:  Music  Teachers  Placement  Service 

H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor  MISS  W.  WILLIAMS.  Manager 

ESTABLISHED  1919 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 

“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times  —  Service  Unexcelleil” 
Member  National  Association  o)  Teachers'  Agencies 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office  —  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men's  Dept.  W'omen's  Dept. 

Member  National  .Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 

COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

ALL  LEVELS 

Member  National  Association  oj  Teachers'  Agencies 

TEACHERS  NEEDED  —  Elementary  —  SecAndary  —  College.  We  have, 
officially  listed,  hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate 
these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers 
gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  the  next  position. 
Write  Immediately. 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Ettablithed  1880  68th  Year 

Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

i  \TTn  teachers  bureau 

Y  £\  1^1  1  711-13  Witliers|)oon  Bhls. 

M  A  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phone  PEnnypacker  5-l2tS-t2Zi 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  —  ELEMENTARY:  M.  A.  Bryant,  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
COLLEGE  -  UNIVERSITY:  fTilmer  D.  Greulich 

Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1X89  Telephone  Algonauin  4-l7r>G 

:tl  Union  Sq..  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Home  Phone 

(Broadway  at  16th  St.)  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y..  477(i-J 

B.  F.  Mannion,  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion,  Managers 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
you  feel  at  home,  where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where 
keen  interest  is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they  be  great  or  small. 
We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  Sntional  Association  of  Teachers  .igvneies 

The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  Of  Boston 

(Not  connected  with  any  other  agency) 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Manager 

14  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placements  in  Colleges,  Public  and  Private  Schools 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Early  registration  desirable. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Proprietor  Telephone  CHelsoa  3-3304 

The  Cary  Teachers'  Agency 

Reliable  Recommendations 

49  PEIARL  STREET 

HARTFORD  3,  CONNECTICUT 

FRANK  0.  JONES,  Manager 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  185S  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

.36«i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  Between  .34th  and  35th  Streets 

Branch  Office:  1836  EDCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable 
candidates.  Service  free  to  school  officials. 

Telephones:  Wisconsin  7-9066  -  9067 

APRIL,  1948 
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Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Edcerton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 
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Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


TOO  LITTLE  AISD  TOO  LATE 

One  school  bill  on  which  there  is  little  disagreement 
this  year  is  A-225.  This  would  increase  New  Jersey’s 
minimum  allowance  for  retired  •  teachers.  The  present 
minimum  —  we  hate  to  put  it  in  print  —  is  $400  for 
teachers  over  62,  with  more  than  20  years’  service. 
The  $400  is  an  absurd  figure  by  itself,  and  one  wonders 
what  happens  to  the  teacher  retired  on  disability  at  55, 
until  she  reaches  62  and  comes  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

The  plight  of  the  teacher  who  retired  when  salaries 
were  low  is  tragic.  Until  last  year  the  minimum  salary 
in  New  Jersey  was  only  $1200;  for 
many  years  it  was  $700.  More  than 
1,500  retired  New  Jersey  teachers  get 
less  than  $1,000  a  year;  354  would  be 
aided  by  the  proposed  bill. 

The  average  social  security  payment, 
for  husbands  and  wives,  over  the  nation, 
is  $40  a  month.  Federal  contributions  to  old  age  assistance 
are  aimed  at  $45  a  month.  The  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Old  Age  Assistance  averages,  for  its  cases,  payments 
of  $42  a  month,  with  a  range  from  $5  to  $150,  depending 
on  need,  physical  condition,  medical  care,  etc. 

The  New  Jersey  Department,  in  August  1947,  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  minimum  needs  of  an  aged  person  in 
our  State  were  $69  a  month.  That  included  $22.50  for 
a  room;  $37.15  for  food,  clothing  and  personal  needs; 
$5.15  for  heat;  and  $4  for  medical  care  and  medicine. 

Some  other  states  have  recently  increased  retirement 
allowances  for  teachers.  Delaware,  North  Dakota  and 
Illinois  provide  a  floor  of  $600;  Washington  $1200; 
California,  $60  a  month;  Florida,  $75  a  month;  Mary¬ 
land,  $50  a  month;  Ohio,  $540  a  year.  Hawaii  has  added 
a  $300  bonus  to  its  $360  minimum. 

The  New  Jersey  proposal — which  would  raise  the 
pension  alone  to  $400,  giving  the  teacher  $400  plus  her 
annuity  —  is  modest  indeed.  Yet  Assembly wqman  Grace 
Freeman  cried  when  she  read  the  letters  telling  what 
this  would  mean  to  teachers  now  retired. 

Action  on  this  bill  should  not  be  delayed. 


1 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Although  personal  incomes  during  1947  rose  11 
percent  over  1946  to  $197,000,000,000  (billion), 
personal  savings  were  down  9  percent  from  last  year’s 
$15,000,000,000  (billion). 

»  «  « 

The  college  graduate  can  expect  a  starting  salary 
of  $235  a  month  in  business  or  industry  with  the 
prospect  of  doubling  it  in  five  years. 


MORE  HEAT  THAN  LIGHT  AT  TRENTON 

from  the  Bergen  Evening  Record — March  1 

Charles  L.  Steel’s  complicated  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Appropriations  Committee  may 
suffice  to  point  a  moral.  Mr.  Steel,  who  is  principal  of 
Teaneck  High  School  and  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  had  gone  before  the  Committee 
to  criticize — please  pay  attention — the  reduction  recom¬ 
mended  by  Governor  Driscoll  in  the  State  deficiency 
payment  for  the  teachers’  pension  and  annuity  fund. 

This  is  fairly  deep  and  murky  economic  water,  and 
the  legislators  plunged  into  it  with  perhaps  significant 
eagerness.  Senator  Bodine  rebuked  Mr.  Steel  for  opposing 
the  decrease.  With  Senator  Young  and  Assemblyman 
Loutrel,  he  asked  the  witness  to  consider  the  odd  irrelev¬ 
ance  that,  while  teachers  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
population,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  budget  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  them.  Mr.  Young  accused  Mr.  Steel  bitterly 
of  ingratitude  for  the  State’s  payment  of  students’  tuition 
at  teachers’  colleges.  It  was  an  emotional  free-for-all. 
The  legislators  talked  loud  and  fast,  and  seemed  to  feel 
much  better  afterwards.  As  for  Mr.  Steel,  he  simply 
insisted  that  what  Mr.  Driscoll  proposes  would  merely 
lengthen  the  period  over  which  the  State  will  make  up  its 
acknowledged  indebtedness  to  the  fund  and,  so  lengthening 
the  life  of  the  debt,  increase  total  interest  by  some  $3 
million. 

It  is  a  valid  argument.  In  any  circumstances  except 
these  it  would  be  the  conclusive  argument.  But  it  con¬ 
fronts  the  Legislature  again  with  the  first  imperative  of 
the  1948  session.  And  clearly  the  Legislature  doesn’t 
want  to  think  about  that. 

For  it  must  decide  a  larger  question  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  Steel  raised.  It  must  decide  whether  to  raise  new 
revenues — enough  to  honor  its  obligation  to  teachers, 
enough  to  build  new  roads,  enough  to  expand  hospitals 
and  colleges.  It  must  decide  whether  to  hazard  its 
political  security  by  being  bold  and  realistic.  It  must 
learn  to  think  in  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  millions.  Most 
devoutly  it  wishes  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Naturally 
its  agents  fell  savagely  and  gratefully  upon  the  hapless  and 
accurate  Mr.  Steel.  Their  conduct  is  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Trenton  frame  of  mind.  And  it  is  not  at  all 
reassuring. 
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"Shake-up”  in  Nutrition  Teaching 


NUTRITION  TRAININO  PAYS 


This  graph  shows  the  percentage  of 
children’s  breakfasts  that  included 
certain  food  groups  before  and  after  one 
year  of  emphasis  on  nutrition. 


MATIRIALS  ARI  FRII 


Write  for  information  alK)ut  our  com¬ 

plete  materials  and  services  for  develop¬ 
ing  school-community  nutrition  and 
health  education  programs. 


Where  are  the  books  and  pencils? 
Put  away,  just  for  the  present, 
while  these  lively  first  graders  from 
Texas  embark  on  a  fast'inating 
project  in  their  study  of  foods. 

The  subject  is  milk.  It  is  being 
highlighted  by  a  simple  butter¬ 
churning  session — the  children 
taking  turns  shaking  cream  in 
fruit  jars  and  eagerly  awaiting  the 
moment  when  they  can  spread 
their  homemade  product  on  bread 
and  eat  it. 

Reports  of  imaginative  and  re¬ 
sourceful  nutrition  activities  like 
this  reach  General  Mills  every 
day.  Starting  with  basic 
materials  and  suggestions 
provided  through  General 
Mills  “Program  of  Assistance 
in  Nutrition  and  Health  Educa¬ 
tion,”  teachers  all  over  the  country 


are  adapting  these  materials  to 
fit  their  own  particular  problems 
and  curriculum.  And  they’re  re¬ 
porting  definite  improvement  in 
children’s  eating  habits  as  the 
encouraging  result  of  this  teaching! 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  introducing  nutrition  train¬ 
ing  in  your  class,  write  to:  Educa¬ 
tion  Section,  Public  Services  De¬ 
partment,  General  Mills,  Minne¬ 
apolis  1,  Minnesota. 


I 


EDUCATION  for 


Temnle  TJ,  Library 
Broad  &  Berks  Sts, 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 


Our-  best  minds  agree  that  education  affords  the  surest  hope  of  world  peace.  Not  only  in  the  Social  Studies  and 
Languages,  but  also  in  the  Sciences  and  even  in  Home  Economics  and  Mathematics,  textbooks  can  contribute  ideas 
of  tolerance  and  consideration  which  broaden  young  minds  and  help  them  to  understand  world  problems. 

The  following  up-to-date  textbooks  and  workbooks  form  an  excellent  basis  for  education  preparing  for  world  citizenship. 


MAGRUDER'S  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  1948 

Changes  on  300  pages  and  a  new  chapter  on  the  United  Nations. 
The  WORKBOOK  is  entitled 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  AT  WORK 

ERBE  AND  DENNY'S 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  TESTS  ' 

Objective  tests  to  accompany  the  above.  Teachers’  Key. 

MAGRUDER'S 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

familiarizes  the  pupil  with  foreign  governments  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  New  Edition.  TESTS  with  Teachers’  Manual. 

WEST'S  STORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

gives  special  emphasis  to  the  dramatic  and  key  episodes  of  our 
history  which  are  an  inspiration  to  the  young.  The  workbook 
is  entitled 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  STORY 

HUGHES'  MAKING  OF  TODAY'S  WORLD,  1948 

The  national  leader.  Written  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
it  makes  world  history  most  significant  and  purposeful  in  relation 
to  present  events.  WORKBOOK  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

HUGHES'  MAKING  OF  OUR  UNITED  STATES' 

A  chronological  history,  bringing  events  down  to  the  present  day, 
combined  with  a  unit  study  of  American  institutions.  WORK¬ 
BOOK  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

HUGHES'  BUILDING  CITIZENSHIP,  1948 

teaches  young  pupils  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  WORKBOOK  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

HUGHES'  TODAY'S  PROBLEMS,  1948 

A  textbook  on  problems  of  democracy.  New  WORKBOOK. 

GREER'S  YOUR  HOME  AND  YOU 

A  composite  course  in  home  economics,  covering  all  features  of 
this  subject.  New  Edition.  WORKBOOK  in  preparation. 


GREER'S  FOODS  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Teaches  how  to  keep  well  physically  and  mentally.  Food 
build  a  new  America  1  New  workbook  entitled 

WORKBOOK  IN  HOME  MAKING 


nil 


EDGERTON  AND  CARPENTER'S  NEW  MATHEMATICS  SERIES 
AVERY'S  PLANE  GEOMETRY 

for  grades  Zlhrough  12,  fits  pupils  for  the  technical  mathematics 
Required  in  this  atomic  age.  WORKBOOKS  and  Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

STEIN'S  REFRESHER  ARITHMETIC,  1948 
With  practical  applications,  covering  a  wide  field  of  the  pupils’ 
interests.  Answer  Book. 


STULL-HATCH  POSTWAR  GEOGRAPHIES 

begin  with  global  and  polar  projection  maps,  feature  aviation 
throughout,  and  treat  all  peoples  with  sympathetic  understanding. 
New  Editions.  Complete  WORKBOOKS  and  Teachers’  Manuals. 

GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Van  Cleef.  New  Printing.  Global  and  polar  projection  maps. 
WORKBOOK  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

MEADE'S  BETTER  ENGLISH  I,  II,  AND  III 

Refresher  English  Workbooks  for  the  high  school  with  exercises 
carefully  graded  in  difficulty  and  tests  after  each  unit.  Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

FORT'S  SPEECH  FOR  ALL 

\  new  textbook  in  oral  English,  including  an  illustrated  chapter 
on  Dramatics.  WORKBOOK. 

BURLESON,  CASH,  AND  McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES  IN  ENGLISH 

feature  drill,  which  is  important  in  acquiring  correct  English.  The 
accompanying  workbooks  are  entitled 

ADVENTURES  IN  LANGUAGE 
Teachers’  Manuals  for  both  series. 

QUINLAN  BASAL  PRIMARY  READERS 

introduce  a  new  elenrent  of  interest  by  showing  the  importance  of 
aviation.  WORKBOOKS  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

.  CARPENTER  AND  BAILEY'S  RAINBOW  READERS 
ADVENTURES  IN  SCIENCE 

The  magic  of  science  appeals  to  every  young  pupil  and  adds 
interest  to  the  reading  program  from  the  very  first  grade.  A 
complete  course  of  study  by  a  practical  teacher  is  available  for 
users  of  the  Rainbow  Readers.  WORKBOOKS  and  Teachers’ 
Manuals  for  all  six  grades. 

CARPENTER  AND  WOOD'S 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT  SERIES 

gives  more  attention  to  aviation  than  other  books  in  General 
Science.  New  Editions.  WORKBOOKS,  Tests  and  Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

SMALLWOOD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BIOLOGY,  1948 

The  national  leader  in  Biology,  complete  with  WORKBOOK, 
Tests  and  Teachers’  Manuals.  ~ 

FULLER,  BROWNLEE  AND  BAKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS,  1948 

includes  the  pre-induction  courses  in  Electricity  and  Machines 
and  Radio  in  the  regular  study  of  Physics.  Atomic  energy  is 
treated.  WORKBOOK  and  Teachers’  Manual. 

BROWNLEE,  FULLER,  HANCOCK,  SOHON,  WHITSIT'S 
ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY 

brings  home  to  everyone  the  vital  and  basic  services  of  Chemistry. 
There  are  new  chapters  on  Photochemistry,  Plastics  and  the 
Atom.  New  Edition.  WORKBOOK  and  Teachers’  Manual. 


All  textbooks  of  Allyn  and  Bacon  give  special  attention  to  aviation.  The  firm  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  aviation 
editor  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Lusk,  formerly  in  the  Air  Service  at  Washington.  ' 

Please  write  for  detailed  information  on  any  of  these  books. 

ALLYN  and  BACON 


11  East  36th  Street 


New  York  City  16 


